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Notes. 
REAL PERSONS IN “ THE FAERIE QUEEN.” 


We have seen that all is allegory in the first 
book of this poem. With it, however, allegory 
ceases, and we have only personifications; but it 
has been supposed that by these in general are 
meant real personages connected with the court of 
Elizabeth. Thus one critic sees in the staid 


Sober Guyon, the hero of the second book, and | 


his guide the sage Palmer, the fiery impetuous 
Lord of Essex and Archbishop Whitgift, but 
where the resemblance lies I confess I cannot 
discern. I may observe, by the way, that Guyon 
is the celebrated Guyon or Guy Earl of War- 


of the preceding book—so renowned in romance 
for the temperance and moderation of his charac- 
ter. In fact, in the early books of the poem, we 
know to a certainty of but one real character— 
the fair huntress Belphcebe, who, the poet assures 
us, was meant for the queen, as “ a most virtuous 
and beautiful lady.” 

The queen, when the first part of the poem was 
published, was in her fifty-seventh year, and 
when we read the glowing description of the 
form and beauty of Belphebe, we might be 
tempted to class Spenser among those adulators 
who gave her all the charms of youth when she 
was an old woman. But in so doing we should 
do him injustice. Spenser was born and lived in 


London, as J think on the southern or Kentish 
side of the river. I have shown that the most 
probable year of his birth was the year 1551, 
and ge him when fifteen or sixteen years of 
age to have often seen the queen, who was then we 
may say in her prime, riding as she always did 
through the streets of London, and probably in 
huntress’ attire, to her favourite palace of Green- 
wich to hunt the deer in the park; or, supposing 
that he may at times have obtained admission 
into the park, and seen her bending her bow at 
the flying game, may not this sight have created 
Belphoebe in his strong and susceptible imagina- 
tion? Even when he had last seen her before his 
going to Ireland in 1580, the queen was only 
forty-seven, and her beauty was probably little im- 
paired. Surely, then, the poet was not to blame 


| for describing her in 1590 as he recollected her 


in her younger days. 

I find, by the way, that there are persons who 
would sacrifice historic truth to false delicacy, 
and who blame me and others for vindicating the 
fair fame of the great queen from the foul asper- 
sions of Dr. Lingard and his authorities, even 
though somewhat at the expense of her heroism. 
I am, however, not of them, and no literary act 
of mine ever gave me more sincere pleasure. 


| The quotation from Randolph's letter in one of 


the replies I regard as of great importance, as it 


| proves that in 1565 some of the best informed per- 
| sons knew or believed that Elizabeth never would 
| be a mother. 


The queen’s words when she was 
informed of the birth of Mary’s son are also very 
significant. As to her apparently serious inten- 


| tion of marrying Anjou when she was nearly 
it is easy of explanation. * 


To proceed, then, Timias and Amoret were re- 
garded by some critics as Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Elizabeth Trogmorton; but the latter was in no 
way akin to the queen, and Amoret is sister to 
Belpheebe. Iam therefore inclined to see in this 
last Lettice Kuollys, the queen’s cousin, first mar- 
ried to Lord Essex, and then, to Elizabeth's great 


j Var- | displeasure, to the Earl of Leicester, whom I 
wick, the son of St. George, the Red-cross Knight | 


take to be Timias, in whose name there may be 
an allusion to Leicester's motto, “Droyte et 
Loyall”; he is the squire of Prince Arthur, and 
the Dudley family were strongly attached to the 
house of Tudor; and his being wounded by the 
“ josters,” and secured and restored to health by 
Belpheebe, may allude to the ruin of his family 
at the accession of Mary, and its restoration by 
that of Elizabeth. By Sir Scudamore may be 
meant the Earl of Essex. 

In Marinel of the Rich or Precious Strond 
Upton saw Lord Howard of Effingham, High 
Admiral of England, and in his treasures from 

* See Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, i. ch. 6; Marivaux, 
Le Paysan Parvenu, séconde partie, vers la fin. 
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wrecks, &c., the spoils of the Spanish Armada. I 
view Marinel as a purely poetic creation, and trace 
its origin thus: Spencer in his View, $c., makes 
mention of one Arundel of the Strond in co. 
Cork, who was formerly a great lord, but was 
then much reduced; and I remember seeing _ 
self the ruins of a castle close to the water on the 
east side of Clonakilty Bay, named Arundel Castle, 
which may have been his residence; and as he 
may have derived much of his wealth from vessels 
wrecked on his coast, the poet may have formed 
from him his Marinel. is birth may be an 
imitation of that of Achilles, but there were, and 
perhaps still are, legends on the coast of Cork of 
the union of mortals with nymphs of the sea. 

In the fifth book we come at last on real per- 
sons. Arthegal, for instance, and Britomart have 
hitherto been only the Ruggiero and Bradamante 
of the Furioso, but now he becomes Arthur Lord 
Grey, the poet's patron. The queen now is Mer- 
cilla, and Duessa the Queen of Scots, whose son, 
by the way, was so offended at it that he de- 
manded the punishment of the poet. Blandamour 
and Paridel are now the two great northern earls 
who took up arms in her cause. Sir Burbon is 
Henry of Navarre, but in Gerioneo and Grantorto 
I only see personifications of Philip and the 
— monarchy and of O'Neil and the native 

Tis 


Sir Calidore, the hero of the last book, is the 
gallant Sir Philip Sidney ; Melibee and Pastorella, 
Sir F. Walsingham and his daughter, whom Sid- 
ney married; Colin Clout and his Lasse, the poet 
and his wife Elizabeth, another phase of when 
character may, as I have hinted elsewhere, have 
given origin to Mirabella. 

There may be other real persons in the poem, 
but I have not discovered them. 

Tuos, KEIGHTLEY. 


WEST HIGHLAND CUSTOMS AT MARRIAGES, 
BIRTHS, AND FUNERALS. 


I am indebted to various Gaelic-speaking na- 


tives of Cantire, South Argyleshire, for much in- 
formation relative to the old customs of their 
West Highland district in relation to births, mar- | 
riages, and funerals. The notes that I here give 
from the accounts of my informants may possibly | 
assist to preserve the memory of customs whic 
have in many West Highland districts already | 
become obsolete. 


the consent of their relatives, a night was ap- 
— for the reite, when the friends met and a 
east was prepared, of which all were hearty par- 
takers. All arrangements were then made; the 
names of the parties were recorded in the church 
session-book, and were proclaimed on Sabbath. 
Invitations were then given to friends and neigh- 
bours, who in return generally sent a present to 
the bride by way of contribution to the feast; and 
in this way, hens, ducks, meal, butter, cheese, 
and even a fat sheep, would find their way to the 
bride’s house. The bridegroom had to provide 
that important part of the feast, the jar of 
whisky; for tea was but little used sixty years 
ago. Gunpowder was purchased by the youn 
men in order to salute the marriage party by the 
discharge of firearms. 

On the morning of the wedding-day the wash- 
ing of the bride took place, and after her bath 
she was dressed in her best clothes ready for the 
ceremony. The bride’s party assembled in the 
house of her nts, where the wedding festivi- 
ties were held, the bridegroom’s party meeting 
them either at or near to the church or manse 
where the ceremony was celebrated. Pipers 
played before each party, and shots were fired as 

ies joined, 


they passed along. 
he ceremony Seine over, the two 
and returned together to “the wedding-house ” 
with great joy. A barn had been cleared for 
dancing, where, after ing of refreshments, 
the pipers and fiddlers began to play, and the 
young people immediately commenced dancing, at 
which they were very expert, having been pre- 
viously trained to such exercise. The dancing 
was continued until the dinner was set down, when 
all the company took their places on either side of 
a long table. Grace having been said and a bless- 
ing asked by one of the aged men, they all fell-to 
at the good things provided for them, and the 
carvers made a roll hand at the fowls, though 
some of them were not very expert at separating 
the joints. Indeed, I remember being at a wed- 
ding where there was a strong man who was 
called upon to carve; but, not coming upon the 
joints, he was somewhat puzzled how to divide 
the fowl into pieces; so he began to tell a story 
about a sailor who was set to carve, but could not 


| do it. “ Upon which,” said the strong man, “I will 


tell you what the sailor did—he took the fat hen 


in his hands, and grasping it firmly, tore it to 


pieces in an instant.” And with this the strong 
man did the same; after which they let him eat 


Marriace Customs. — Early in the present his dinner in peace, and gave him no more fowls 


century marriages were celebrated in Cantire with | to carve. 


more ceremony and greater hilarity than is now | 


After dinner the wedding company would set 


commonly the case, except in the more retired | to dance in earnest: before dinner it had only been 


glens. The marriage customs were these :— 


| a little bit of exercise to whet their appetites. 


When a young pgir had got through the /eurach, | As the dance was open to all who chose to come 
or contract, and had agreed to get married with and join it, young men and girls would travel 
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along distance to be present at the marriage ball, 
to which they had admittance on condition of 
paying a small sum “for the floor.” The ball 
and the pee agin were kept up through 
the night until the next day’s dawn, and it was 
always a late hour before the bride was put to | 
bed. After this had been done with great cere- | 
mony by the bride’s friends, and the bridegroom’s | 
own party had laid him by her side, the company | 
thered round them in their bed, and drank to | 
their healths, to which the bride and bridegroom | 
replied in the same manner, and the company 
then left them. | 
The next day the wedding company again | 
assembled, and generally made a happ day of it | 
with feasting, walking, dancing, and firing of | 
guns and pistols until the evening, when they dis- | 
rsed. Such was the fashion of marriages in 
antire early in the present century, but things 
are much altered now, although certain customs 
are still retained, especially those which relate to 
the dancing and the whisky. Now-a-days, when 
the wedding party have assembled to dinner, they 
will withdraw to the nearest public-house, where 
“the best men ” will go round the company with 
waiters, receiving an equal sum of money from 
each person—sometimes as much as three shillings 
or more from every guest. The whole of this 
sum is at once sunk in the purchase of whisky, 
and the natural consequence is that the diversions 
of the evening too often terminate in anything but 
harmony and goodwill. 


BaprisMaL Customs.—The baptism of infants 
was considered a very important ceremony in 
Cantire ; for, in addition to its scriptural import, 
it was thought to be a temporal charm. Some 
people imagined that a child would not grow 
unless it were baptised, and all were of opinion 
that it was bad luck to have an unbaptised child 
in the house: hence it happened that parents and 
guardians brought infants to be baptised, however 
illegitimate the children might be, and however 
ignorant the parents might be. In cases of ille- 
gitimacy the church exacted a fine of the delin- 
quents; and if the fine was not paid, means were 
used (sixty years ago, and prior to that) to send 
the fathers to the army and navy, in which way 
many of the Highlanders became soldiers and 
seamen: hence arose the proverb, “ An ill-got 
bairn often makes a good soldier.” 

The Rey. Dr. Robertson, minister of the parish 
of Campbelton, and “ collegiate” with Dr. Smith 
and Dr. McLeod, was very severe on those who 
could not answer his questions on these occasions. 
A man named McNeil once came to the old 
doctor, bringing his child for baptism; but not 
being able to answer the minister's questions, the 
doctor took a young man of the = aside 

old u 


| part of the parents, who invited their friends and 


and examined him, and made him to h p the 


child to get it baptised. This shamed McNeil and 
made him more careful for the future. 

The celebration of the baptismal ceremony was 
attended with a great display of hospitality on the 


neighbours tothe christening feast. A jar of whisky 
having been provided, sponsors were chosen, whom 
they called “ goistie” and “ banna-goistie.” The 
care of the whiskey was entrusted to the “ goistie,” 
and the “ banna-goistie” (or female gossip) had 
the charge of the eatables. The infant was then 
given up by the “bonheen” (ailing mother) to 
the company, and was carried away to church or 
to the minister’s house; the company also took 
with them bread and cheese, and pins to be 
divided upon their return home among the young 
men and maids, that they might in dreams have 
a view of their future partners. 

Sometimes the merry-making on these bap- 
tismal journeys was suffered to lead the company 
astray, and cause them to forget the cause and 
object of their undertaking. A baptismal com- 

y was once crossing the mountains between 

argie and Saddell, and rested on the road to take 
a refreshment of bread and cheese and whisky ; 
after which they proceeded on their way, and 
arrived at the manse. The minister had begun 
the ceremony, when they found that the infant 
was not present. ‘“ Where is the child ? ” was the 
uestion ; and “ Have you it?” “‘ Have you it?” 
the females were asking one another, but no child 
could be found. At last, the one who had been 
carrying the child up to that place where they 
had stayed on their way for refreshment called 
to mind that she had laid it down among the 
heather, and had supposed that some one else 
must have picked it up and brought it to the 
manse; but as this was not the case, they had 
nothing for it but to retrace their steps to the 
place in question, which they did without delay, 
and found the child lying quite safely where it 
had been left on its bed of heather. Then the 

brought it back to the manse and had it baptised. 


FunErat Customs.—Up to sixty years ago it 
was the custom in Cantire, when anyone had de- 
parted this life, for the friends of the deceased to 
provide the necessaries for the accommodation 
and refreshment of visitors. The corpse was 
wrapped in ollanach (woollen), and waked da: 
and night until it was interred. A pan of salt 
was placed upon its breast, and it was stretched 
upon a platform, over which was erected a tent 
of white linen ;. within this tent candles were kept 
alight day and night until the time of burial. 
The neighbours gave up their work, and attended 
in the house. The Bible and other religious books 
were laid upon a table and perused by the /uchd 
faire (watchers); devotional exercises were per- 
formed each night and morning; plenty of oaten 
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cakes and cheese, with whisky, was served at in- 
tervals, and something was said in praise of the 
deceased. “At intervals,” continued my informant, 
“ the relatives dropped a gentle tear.” 

When the time of the funeral came the com- 
pany was served with bread and cheese and 
whisky. The coffin was then carried forth and 
put on “spakes,” the people carrying it by turns 
to the grave; but before the funeral procession 
was out of sight, the straw in the bed on which 
the deceased had died was taken out and burnt. 
Very often the procession was headed by a piper 
or by a person playing “The Land o’ the Leal,” 


- or some other mournful air, on “the Lochaber | 


trump” (7. e. the Jew’s, or rather jaw’s, harp). 
After the interment, and when the grave was 
neatly covered in with green sods, the nearest 
relative to the deceased thanked the company for 
their good attendance. Bread and cheese and 
whisky were then served round; after which the 
company departed to their own homes. 
Curnvert Bepe. 


SHAKSPERE’S DEATH: SOCIAL GENEALOGY. 


Under date January 9, 1855, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne wrote (Passages from the English Note-Books 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, i. 165-6) :— 

*T dined at Mr. William Brown’s (M.P.) last evening 
with a large party. ...... Speaking of Shakespeare, 
Mr. said that the Duke of Somerset, who is now 
nearly fourscore, told him that the father of John and 
Charles Kemble had made all possible. research into the 
events of Shakespeare's life, and that he had found reason 
to believe that Shakespeare attended a certain revel at 
Stratford, and indulging too much in the conviviality of 
the occasion, he tumbled into a ditch on his way home, 
and died there! The Kemble patriarch was an aged 
man when he communicated this to the duke, and their 
ages linked to each other would extend back a good way, 
scarcely to the beginning of the last century however. 
If I mistake not, it was from the traditions of Stratford 
that Kemble had learned the above. I do not remember 
ever to have seen it print—which is most singular.” 


Nor do I; and as it may be new to many 
others, I, in accordance with the motto of 
“N. & Q.,” “make a note of it.” It is very 
curious how little we know about Shakspere, and 
the more so considering the few lives intervening 
between his death and the date of his first biogra- 
pher. Leigh Hunt (to whom most ideas of the kind 
were sure to occur, and form food for ingenious 
speculation) has happily worked out the thought 
contained in Hawthorne’s note, in au article en- 
titled Social Genealogy, from which the following 
extract may be acceptable :-— 

“Tt is a curious and pleasant thing to consider, that a 
link of personal acquaintance can be traced up from the 
authors of our own times to those of Shakspeare, and to 
Shakspeare himself. ..... Pope, when a child, pre- 
vailed on some friends to take him to a coffee-house 
which Dryden frequented... ... Now such of us as 


have shaken hands with a living poet might be able, per- 
haps, to reckon up a series of connecting shakes to the 
very hand that wrote of Hamlet and of Falstaff and of 
Desdemona, With some living poets it is certain.* There 
is Thomas Moore, for instance, who knew Sheridan, 
Sheridan knew Johnson, who was the friend of Savage, who 
knew Steele, who knew Pope. Pope was intimate with 
Congreve, and Congreve with Dryden. Dryden is said to 
have visited Milton. Milton is said to have known 
Davenant, and to have been saved by him from the re- 
venge of the restored court in return for having saved 
Davenant from the revenge of the Commonwealth. But 
if the link between Dryden and Milton, and Milton and 
Davenant is somewhat apocryphal, or rather dependent on 
tradition (for Richardson, the painter, tells us the latter 
from Pope, who had it from Betterton the actor, one of 
Davenant’s company), it may be carried at once from 
Dryden to Davenant, with whom he was unquestionably 
intimate. Davenant, then, knew Hobbes, who knew 
Bacon, who knew Ben Jonson, who was intimate with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Chapman, Donne, Drayton, 
Camden, Selden, Clarendon, Sydney, Raleigh, and perhaps 
all the good men of Elizabeth’s and James’s time, the 
greatest of them all undoubtedly. Thus we have a link 
of *beamy hands’ from our own times up to Shak- 
| speare. ’ 

Leigh Hunt continues his “Social Genealogy” 
still further. For his continuation and the au- 
thorities (all set forth at length) for this “ intel- 
lectual pedigree,” I must refer the reader to the 
article itself, which has been recently reprinted 
by Mr. Hotten in A Tale for a Chimney Corner, 
and other Essays, from the Indicator, 1819-21—a 
little volume edited by Mr. Edmund Ollier, whose 
biographical introduction is not only a very per- 
fect bit of writing as to style, but is a delicious bit 
of appreciative criticism worthy its subject, and a 
pane picture of Leigh Hunt by one who knew 
| him well. 

Reverting to the main subject of this note, I 
may add that in “N. & Q.” for March 2, 1861 
(2° S. xi. 162-3), are given two instances of the 
memory of two persons extending over 150 years, 
and linking together the reigns of Anne and 
George III. Doubtless many more could be 
found if sought for. 


S. R. TowysHenp 
Richmond, S.W. 


| MUMMERS AND PLoUGH-WITCHERS. 
| This journal being the chosen repository for the 
| dates and particulars of popular customs, I may 
| here state that the Christmas mummers came to 
| my house in Huntingdonshire in the Christmas 
week of 1870-1, and acted the old masque of 
“George and the Dragon,” with the characters of 
Bold Buonaparte, the Turkish Knight, Little Jack, 
Devildoubt, the Doctor, &c. The party of boys 
| who performed this mummer’s masque were cos- 
| tumed for the occasion, and went through the 
piece with much spirit. They had been orally 
taught the words, which differed but slightly 


~ * Originally written and published in 1819. 
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from versions that I had previously heard in Wor- | never committed in the flesh. Amongst them 
cestershire and elsewhere, and which have been | is the “fable” of his having written a Latin 
recorded in former volumes of “N. & Q.” I may | epistle mentioned by Mr. Tew (4 S. vi. 560) 
also add that the Plough-witchers came as usual | to the keepers of Edward II. at Berkeley Castle, 
tomy house on the evening of Plough Monday | so often improperly quoted to his prejudice. If, 
(Jan. 9), rattling their cans and asking for money. | indeed, there is one thing more certain than 
Curusert Bepe. | another in connection with Adam de Orleton, it 
[Papers on Christmas Mummers will be found in 2°¢ | is that he never wrote the letter in question, and 
§. x. 464, 465 ; xi. 271; xii. 487; 3°¢ S. i. 66; iv. 486.] | years | untrue that he ever “owned it, but pre- 
Tue Sizce or Brena: Tosacco.—The siege of | tended his meaning was horribly mistaken.” 
Breda was one of the most celebrated sieges of the | policy at the time of Edward's incarceration was 
seventeenth century, and is frequently mentioned | 12 direct contradiction to the assumption of his 
by the old English dramatists. Spinola sat down | being the writer of those words, even to the ex- 
before Breda on August 26, 1624, and the town | tent of its being impossible he could have done 
did not surrender until July 1 in the following | 8% ®8 may be readily ascertained by those who 
year. The besieged suffered incredible hardships. | feel interested in the subject. Henry F, Horr. 
“Butter,” says the historian Herman Hugo, “ was King’s Boot, Clagham 
sold for six florins a pound; a calf of seventeen GeveraL WoLFE AND THE 20TH Foot.—In 
days old for forty-eight; a hog, for one hundred | your First Series (vol. ii.) I observe some notices 
and fifteen; and tobacco for one hundred florins | of General Wolfe, which remind me of what I 
the pound.” This was after they had consumed | understand was a fact that merits being recorded 
most of the horses. A few days after, the narrator | in “N. & Q.” He entered the army as ensign in 
adds that “as much tobacco as in other places | the 20th foot, which was and still is distinguished 
might have been had for ten florins was sold in | 88 Wolfe’s regiment, not from any other official 
Breda for twelve hundred.” It appears that this | connection, but solely from his eminence and 
tobacco was used as “ physic, it being the only | glorious death. Now it happened that the 20th 


remedy they had against scurvy.” Mu. | was in garrison at St. Helena when Napoleon 
as Pusrexsan’s © | died, and the bearers of his body to the grave 
| were grenadiers of Wolfe's regiment. G. 
“To 3 quarts of brandy put one pint of juniper-berries; Edinburgh. 


} lb. of white sugar-candy, 2 pippins sliced and the juice . : 

of 2 lemons, the rinds pared; and put in three-penny- Tae Prornecy oF Orvat.—This was eagerly 


worth of’ saffron. Let this stand two or three days, | read, and extensively believed in, at the time of 
shaking it twice a-day; then run it through a flannel- | its appearance in an English translation in the 
bag for use,” (From a MS. penes the Petty family.) | eventful year 1848, But it sunk into merited 
Moortand Lab. | neglect when in the following year it was de- 
Errrapn at Wixe Cuvrcn.— As allusion has | 2ounced by the Bishop of Verdun, as an admitted 
lately been made to the parish of Wing, co. | fabrication of a priest of his diocese. See the 
Bucks, it may be interesting to note that in the | bishop’s circular in The Tablet of April 7, 1849. 
nave of the church there is a curious brass-plate | F.C. H. 
bearing the effigy of a man in a cloak kneeling,| © Wurrcncrart.—The following advertisement is 
with a porter’s staff under his feet, and a high- | worth a place in the old curiosity-shops of follies 
crowned hat, and a large key lying behind him. | and fancies which the contributors of “N. & Q.” 
His hands are lifted up as if in prayer, and | are so plentifully furnishing for the edification of 
below is the following inscription :— the future. It was issued with a number of the 


“ Honest old Thomas Cotes, that sometimes was Spiritual Magazine in the year 1868 - that is, 
Porter at Ascott Hall,* hath now (alas !) in the nineteenth century of Christian civilization 
Left his key, lodge, fyre, friends, and all to have | and in what its sons claim as the most enlighten 
in grave. city of the most enlightened nation on the face of 

T, pre e for ine, Tor no 
But that you two may meet to-night.—Farewell. | the earth. | How far this theory is supported by 
He died 20 November, 1648. the following document, I leave to the judgment 
Set up at the appointment and charges of his Friend, | of complacent Londoners :— 
Gro. Hoventoy.” | A Gentleman being bewitched by a hired Man-Witch 


G. F.D. | in his immediate neighbourhood, hired and ae 

+ 4s paid, during 35 years, a fixed sum of money yearly, by 

ApaM DE OrLETON.—Few ecclesiastical states- , miscreants, for his criminal services, under the impunity 
men of the fourteenth century have been more | secured to them by the Statute 9 George IT. c. 5, for the 
thoroughly misunderstood and unfairly maligned | crime of Witchcraft; would be glad to obtain the aid 
than Adam de Orleton, whose memory has been | of any Medium who might be able, by Spectral Sight, 


made ; ins s by Clairvoyance, or by Trance, to afford such clue for 
made to suffer for a multitude of eins he assuredly the identification in the sense of fact, of the said hired 


° ‘Formerly a seat of the Dormers. | Man-Witch, in his personal and individual capacity for 
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the practical purpose, as would render possible an appli- | 


cation to a Magistrate's Court, for a Warrant or Sum- 
mons against him in the present state of the Law.—Ad- 


ss, . 
W. E. A. A. 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


“Le Cog Francals.” — “The unbroken self- 
confidence which the French, like the Athenians, 
have ever retained amidst the greatest disasters ” 
is referred to by Dr. Arnold in his notes on 
Thucydides, i. 70, where he quotes an epigram, 
which may be found in the appendix to one of 
the volumes of Gen. Dumas’ Campagnes, most 
singularly illustrative of their present attitude :— 

“Le coq francais est le coq de la gloire, 
Par les revers il n'est point abattu ; 
Il chante fort, quand il gagne la victoire, 
Plus fort encore, quand il est bien battu. 
Chanter toujours est sa grande vertu.” 


C. W. Bryenam. 
Mitton anp Homaoratny. — Hahnemann is 


said to be the author of homeopathy, but was he | 
Milton, in his preface to Samson | 


really so? 
Agonistes, has this passage :— 

“ Tragedy, said by Aristotle to be of power, by raising 
pity and fear or terror, to purge the mind of those and 
such like passions—that is, to temper and reduce them to 
just measure with a kind of delight, stirred up by reading 
or seeing those passions well imitated. Nor is Nature 
wanting in her own efforts to make good his assertion : 
for so in physic, things of melancholie hue and quality 
are used against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
remove salt humours.” 

This proves that homeopathy was practised in 
Milton’s time, and even Hippocrates alludes to it. 
The passage from that writer was given me in 
the original some time ago, but I have mislaid it, 
and I should feel obliged if you would quote it 
in anearly number. The minim doses of the present 
day are not alluded to, as I remember, even in 
Hahnemann’s Organon: they seem to have arisen 
from the assumption that, as the proper medicine 
was to be applied, the smallest quantity would 
suffice for the cure. G. E. 


Hetrorypy.—It may be useful to some readers 
of “N. & Q.” to be informed that an account of 
this new kind of indelible photography—admirable 
for illustrating books and copying sketches and 
works of the great masters, impossible otherwise 
to be given in fac-simile bichrome—will be found 
in Art Pictorial and Industrial (No. 4), for October 
last, from the pen of Mr. G. Wharton Simpson. 
The patentees, Messrs. Edwards and Kidd, will be 
happy to show specimens to any readers or cor- 
respondents of “N. & Q.” who may call at 
22, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


S. R. Townsnenp Mayer. 
Richmond, S.W. 


sight of. The monument is valued in the parish, 


Queries. 


|  ALIQUANDO DORMITAT BONUS Homervs” (4% 
| §. vi. 407.) —Where is this sentence to be found ? 
I have often used its English equivalent, but [ 
know nothing of the Latin quoted by Mr. J. A. 
Prcron (ut supra). STEPHEN Jackson, 

[The passage is from Horace, De Arte Poetica, 
ver. 358, &c.— 


“ .... etidem 
Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.”] 


Anonymovus.—I have a book entitled— 

“ Pleasing Melancholy ; or, a Walk among the Tombs 
in a Country Churchyard, in the style and manner of 
Hervey’s Meditations’; to which are added Epitapbs, 
Elegies, and Inscriptions in Prose and Verse.” 
| It was published at London in 1793, and the pre- 
face is initialed G. W. Who was the author and 
compiler ? James Rem. 

18, High Street, Paisley. 


| Inpica.— 

“The Muntakhab al Tawérikh al Badauni—Persian 
text—Edited by Capt. W. N. Lees, LL.D., Calcutta, 
1865, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 

What are the dates of the MSS. followed in 
preparing the above edition of Abdul Qadir's 
valuable history of the reign of Akbar, finished in 
| a.m. 1004 (A.D. 1595), and how can the original 
| matter be distinguished from subsequent interpo- 
lations when this information is not given ? 

R. R. W. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 
| Davpyrent Monument.—In the church of 
| Brize-Norton (Norton 8S. Brice), Oxon, is a 
monumental slab to the memory of Sir John 
Daubygné. The date is 1346, and the knight is 
represented boldly in effigy. His legs are crossed, 
and at his feet crouches a lion. It is unusually 
rich in its heraldic sculpture, being charged with 
five escutcheons. The chief of these covers the 
knight's body, and bears four fusils conjoined in 
fesse, each charged with a pierced mullet. The 
remaining four escutcheons occupy the four cor- 
ners of the tomb. One of them bears the four 
fusils plain; another has the fusils ermine. Of 
the remaining two one is either lozengy or mas- 
celly—I cannot say which, as the stone is worn; 
but I fancied that I could detect an ermine spot 
on one of the divisions, in which case it would 
suggest the arms of Rokele—“masculy d’ermyn 
et de goulz.” (Roll Hen. III.) Some of your 
readers, better acquainted with the Daubygné 
pedigree than myself, will probably be able to 
decide. The remaining escutcheon bears two 
chevronels within a bordure engrailed. 

It is probable that some notice of so rich a 
specimen of monumental art will have been taken 
by others; but I venture to send it to “N. & Q. 
as an additional security against its being lost 
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and is in a fairly safe position. 
generally will repay a visit. W. M. H. C. 
P.S.— What connection, if any, is there between 
Daubygné and D’Albini ? 
Tue Rey. Jonn Enty.—There is a short notice 
of the Rev. J. Enty by John Fox in the Monthly 
Miscellany (xvi. 325), 1821, where it is stated 


‘that he was the son of a tailor in Cornwall, and 


died in 1743. “Mr. Enty was engaged in the 
controversy among the Dissenters in the West 
concerning the Trinity.” Where is there any 
further account to be found of Mr. Enty’s life and 
writings Geo. C. Boase. 


Eveven Preces or Cuartes I. — 
A lady making her will, in the reign of Charles L., 
leaves to one of her dependents a legacy of four 
eleven shilling pieces. Was this an English coin? 
And if so, how feng did it continue in ae xe 

E. P. 

Fraser: speaking, are 
not the three strawberry leaves in the Fraser 
coat properly blossoms = five potele argent? With 
whom did this coat originate ? What is the date 
of the first example of it? When was the name 
first altered from Frisel to Fraser ? Has Sir Harris 
Nicolas left any annotations on the Frisel of 
Battle Abbey roll, and are there any notices of the 
name before the period in question in connection 
with Norman charters? Any information on the 
tive queries would much oblige. Sp. 


Pepicree or B. R. Haypon, tHe Historicat 
Parnter.—In the Autobiography and Journals of 
B. R. Haydon (2nd ed. 1853, i. 4), the writer 
states that his “father was a lineal descendant of 
..... the Haydons of Cadhay.” Is there any 
evidence in favour of this statement? None is 
given in the work quoted. Perhaps some mem- 
ber of the artist’s family may be able to answer 
this question. N. 


“Hints To CHArRMEN.” —Can any one say 
where the above may be obtained, or any book 
on the duties of the chair at public meetings ? 

Ww 


Brighton. 

“Tne Heavine or THE LEav.”—Who wrote 
this fine old sea song? Dr. Mackay gives it to 
the late Richard Scrafton Sharpe, but [ think he 
is mistaken. I should like to seein “N. & Q.” a 
complete list of Mr. Sharpe’s writings. I only 
know “Old Friends with new Faces,” and three 
songs, viz., “ Pretty Rose of Lucerne,” a harvest 
song, and that charming pastoral, ‘Tell me, ye 
swains, have you seen my Pastora?” Mr. Sharpe, 
with whom I was intimately acquainted, informed 
me that he was the author of the above. Ihave 
since Mr. Sharpe’s decease been told that the pas- 
toral “ Shepherds, I have lost my love,” was also 


The church | from his pen. 


| 
| 


| 


} Is this correct? The “Old 
Friends” well merits a reprint, with a memoir of 
the talented author. James Henry Drxon. 


Arms oF JENNovR.— Your correspondent 
A. W.M. has kindly helped me to these arms, 
for which I had been enquiring. Can he further 
inform me what connection there had been, temp. 
Elizabeth, between the family of Jennour, of 
Essex, and either Larder, Barket, Seymour, or 
Storke? All these came in, with Jennour, into 
the arms of Husey, of Shapwick, Dorset, by the 
marriage of Mary, daughter of Thomas Barket, 
of Dewlish, and coheiress of her mother, Ursula 
Larder, to Thomas Husey, temp. Elizabeth. : 

W. M. H. Cuvurca. 


Dr. Jonnson’s Watcu.—I some time ago 
S. vi. 275, 465) made inquiries respecting Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s watch. ‘The only reply which 
I got was from a correspondent who referred me 
to Wood's Curiosities of Clocks and Watches, where 
the only information given is that it is reverently 
preserved by its owner. But I am anxious of 
getting more detailed particulars. I should like 
to know whether it is a gold or metal watch, 
whether it is a repeater, what sort of a dial 
Smee it has, whether enamel or metal (we 

now he had the dial plate changed), and whe- 
ther the hours’ figures are in Roman letters or 
Arabic numerals; and, lastly, the maker's name ? 
And I shall be much obliged if any one can inform 
me of any of these particulars. 
Octavius Moreay. 


“DER RELEGIRTE Kopporp,” Etc.—Can any 
correspondent tell me anything of Der relegirte 
Kobbold, or of the Geschichte des beriihmten Berg- 
geists Gnome auf den Sudeten ? Harrow. 


oF THE Bopy AnD OF THE 
Bopy. — What would be the duties and what the 
dignity of a knight and an euguise of the king's 
body to Henry VII. and VIII. P. 


Curtous Marrtace Custom.—Can any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” give me the origin of the 
following curious marriage custom, which prevails, 
or at all events did prevail some twenty years ago, 
among the agricultural population of Aberdeen- 
shire? The marriage usually takes place at the 
house of the bride’s father, to which it is cus- 
tomary for the bridegroom, when the distance is 
reasonable, to walk on foot, supported by two 
“groom’s maids,’ and accompanied by those 
friends who have accepted his invitation to be 
present at the ceremony. Just as the procession 
starts, or is about starting, two young men, se- 
lected from the bridegroom’s party, who are 
designated sens (“ sends,” or messengers who are 
sent), hurry off to apprise the bride of his approach. 
When a youth of fifteen years old, I was on one 
occasion hastily improvised into a “sen”; and, 
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as near as I can recollect, the message delivered 
by my colleague to the bride was as follows: “The 
bridegroom presents his compliments, and requests 
us to say that he will soon be here.” 

What is the object of the above custom, and 
how or when did it originate? $A. PaTERson. 


“Tue Propieat Son.”—I saw some years ago 
a set of cottage prints intended to illustrate this 
subject, but representing everything as taking 
place at the time of publication, namely, the last 
century. For instance, in the scene where the 

rodigal is feasted on his return, a negro servant 
is waiting at table, and the chaplain is in his 
place in wig and gown. I have just heard an old 
woman describe with great appreciation a set 
which her mother bought of a pedlar when she 
was young. She says it was all “clear natral” 
from beginning to end. I think there were eight 
pictures, vividly coloured. Could I — pro- 
cure a set ? J.T. F. 

N. Kelsey, Brigg. 


Provers.—Some years a brother 
clergyman quoted in my presence a Latin proverb, 
the gist of which was, “The evidence of your 
enemy in your favour is the best evidence you 
can have.” Can any of the readers of “N. &Q.” 
tell me the exact words of the proverb in ques- 
tion? The name of the Latin author in which it 
is found, and in what part of his works it occurs, 
will oblige. H, W. C. 


A Recrorsure or Erenty-onr YEArs.—The 
parish register of Knossington Grange, Leicester, 
records Richard Samson as rector of the parish 
from 1558 to 1639, a period of eighty-one years. 
Is there any record in the English Church of a 
clergyman holding the same parish for a longer 
period than this ? H. 

Turvey. 

[What evidence is there that there were not two in- 
cumbents of the name of Richard Samson, probably 
father and son?—a fact much more likely than that the 
incumbent lived eighty-one years after his ordination at 
twenty-three, making him one hundred and four at the 
time of his death. The register of Richard Samson in 
om probably record his age and settle this 


Femate Saryt.—What female saint is repre- 
sented with a crown upon her head, and a richer 
one in her left hand? A picture of her standing 
and dressed in monastic garb occurs on the door 
of a triptych by Memling. J.C. 5 


Socretas ALBERTORUM.—Stephen, Archbishop 
of Toulouse, and Chamberlain of Pope Innocent 
VL, acknowledges the receiptof certain payments 
made by William, Bishop of Sodor, into the 
Apostolic Camera, “ per manus Lambertesqui de 
Societate Albertorum.” The letter is dated from 
Avignon, May 12, 1357. In 1371 Pope Gregory 


XI. commissions John Duncan, Archdeacon of 
Down and Apostolic Nuncio in Ireland, to pay 
over, for the benefit of the Apostolic Camera, the 
sum of 6,000 golden florins unto certain Floren- 
tines in the City of London, “ factoribus et pro- 
curatoribus Albertorum antiquorum.” What 
was the Societas Albertorum Antiquorum ? 

A. E. L, 


THEOCRITUS II. 2, — rav powindy 
olds KedéSn in Liddell and Scott is trans- 
lated a drinking cup. Can this word have sug- 
gested to Shakespeare the name of Caliban in the 
Tempest, which he may have learnt from some 
friend conversant with Greek ? 

Tuomas E, 


“ Lost To Sent, T0 MEMORY DEAR” 
(4" S. i. 77, 161; 399.)—In the latter reference it 
is stated that this line has baffled the researches 
of the literati of England and America. I beg to 
revive the query, who was the author of it, by 
forwarding herewith a seal taken from a letter 
written in 1828, and engraved with the words— 

“THO’ LosT 
TO SIGHT 
TO MEMORY 
DEAR.” 
Having a date at which it was known may 
perhaps give a clue to its author. W. P. 


You oe not be aware that, in the “ Notices to 
ge ents” at the end of the December 
part of a publication called The Monthly Packet, 
certain lines are published which purport to be 
those from which the above long-sought quotation 
is taken. I therefore give you the reference, ‘to 
be made use of as your judgment may decide. To 
my mind, the lines bear very strong internal 
evidence of having been made to order, the last 
line being, as I think, written up to and con- 
necting badly with those which precede it. “New 
Orleans,” “an old memorandum book,” and “ an 
unremembered author,” all seem equally to point 
to a small literary forgery. C. W. M 

[We quote from The Monthly Packet the passage re- 
ferred to by our correspondent, which fully justifies his 
suspicion :— 

“ A literary correspondent of the New Orleans Sunday 
Times solves the question concerning the origin of the 
hitherto untraceable quotation— 

‘ Though lost to sight to memory dear.’ 
It first appeared in verses written in an old memorandum 
book, the author not recollected :— 
“ Sweetheart, good bye! the fluttering sail 
Is spread to waft me far from thee, 
And soon before the fav’ring gale 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
“ Perchance, all desolate and forlorn, 
These eyes shall miss thee many a year ; 
But unforgotten every charm, 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear.”] 
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“Tom Grounp,”’—I should be glad 
to ascertain through any of your readers at Hitchin 
whether ‘‘ Tom Tiddler,” the original of Dickens’s 
Christmas story for 1861, is still in life. I be- 
lieve that he is a native of Garstang, Lancashire, 


and educated at the Grammar-school of Winwick, | 


in the same county. Some years ago he was 
visited by a gentleman and lady from the latter 
locality, and their interview elicited from this 
unhappy recluse a greater warmth and interest in 
the proceedings of the “ outer world” than he 
had ever shown before. M. D. 
Weaver's Art.—Wanted, any references in 
the works of our standard poets to warp and weft 
and web, or the weaver’s art generally. 


Wives or Earts or NoRTHUMBERLAND. — 
Where can I find any short accounts or genea- 
logies (traced back) of any or all of the following 

Eleanor Nevill, Eleanor Poynings, 


: 
Matilda Herbert, Catherine Spencer, all of whom | 


married successive Earls of Northumberland 
(Henry Percy) ? T. C. 

{In Sir Egerton Brydges’ edition of Collins’ Peerage of 
England (vol. ii.), where the account of the Dukes and 
Ear!s of Northumberland occupies 150 pages. } 


Replics. 
GUN. 
(4° 8. vi. 417, 551.) 
There were no firearms in the reign of Edward L.; 
and the “ gunnis” mentioned were probably man- 


gonels. Or, by somewhat audacious metonymy, | 
gun might be derived from “gyn” or “gin” — | 


albeit the first is a weapon, and the latter only 
a trap or snare. And a gun, in the time of the 
first Tedward, might have been some form of 
arbaliste or cross-bow, just as in the Tovxophilus 
Roger Ascham speaks of the long-bow as an im- 
plement of “ artillerie.” Leaving gun alone, how- 


ever, as beyond my precise ken, surely philologers | 


should not rest satisfied with the too —T 


obvious derivation of cannon from canna, the Med. | 


Lat. for a cane or reed. I have the highest respect 
for Ménage (even when he puts an Italian aug- 
mentative to a Latin word), for Dufresne, and for 
Walsingham ; but let us think out the matter a 
little. There is generally some reason in the 
coining of words, as in the roasting of eggs. In 
the first place canna, a reed or cane, does not 
become a tube until its pith be extracted. When 
it is hollowed it becomes a jistula, as is (some- 
what pedantically) pointed out by the Irish friars 
of Salamanca (A.D. 1610) in their version of the 
adventures of Aineas in duro Latino (Latin almost 
exclusively composed of radicals): “ Vibrans 
opilio in vola baculum ex arbuto aut fistula é 
canné meditans.” In the next place, the idea of 
acane or reed implies something which is weak, 


R. P. Q. | 


| light, and fragile—“ storias é cannis confertas” ; 
| and is not in any way suggestive of the terrible 
engines belching forth fire and death—“ weapons 
of Hercules,” says Camden (Remaines), “ Jove’s 
thunderbolt ; for so some now call our great shot.” 
In the third place, by the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when firearms came into use, the Med. 
Lat. cann« had passed into the Italian language, 
and had been appropriated with its new augmen- 
tatives and diminutives to signify either a canal, 
large or small (canale, canalazzo, canaletto), or the 
pipe of an organ (canna, cannone). A thing mak- 
ing so much noise in the world as a cannon 
would surely have been deemed worthy of some 
special epithet expressive either of its qualities and 
attributes, or recalling the name of the personage 
who invented it, or under whose auspices it was 
introduced, or the name of the country or city in 
which it was first used. Looking into the history 
of weapons, I find that in almost every instance 
one or another of the foregoing conditions have 
been observed. Thus, the earlier firearms had 
given to them either the names of serpents or 
ravenous birds, as “culverins” or “colubrinus,” 
| serpentines,” “ basilisques,” “faulcons,” or “ sa- 
| cres;” or designations suggestive of the sounds they 
emitted in discharge, as “ calivers,” “ petronels,”’ 


“ pitatras,” “ muskets” (moschetti, gad-flies), and 
the like. As for “pistol,” its name is said to come 
from Pistoja in Italy, as “bayonet” comes from 
Bayonne. Consider the ancient weapons of war- 

| fare. Their names had reference, as a rule, to 
their qualities or attributes. Thus “ Aries,” the 
battering ram, the “catapult,” the “ malliol,” the 
“traluero” or “from the maw,” out of which 
were cast great stones. Take King Edward I.’s 
huge engine, the “ war wolf,” used by him at the 
siege of Brechin. The “ cathouse” (Vegetius’ cat- 
tas), and the “sow” employed by Edward III. at 
the siege of Dunbar, were also formidable engines, 
but of what shape or potency we know not. For 
these and many others see Camden (2Rematnes, 
| chapter ‘ Artillerie” passim). Touching proper 
names, the “ Bricolle” (the English Espringold 
or Springald) was probably derived from the 
name of a Frenchman so hight; just as a certain 
Milanese sword was baptised after the cutler 
“ Andrea Ferrara,” and as in modern times we have 
| Colts, Dahlgrens, Krupps, Remingtons, Sniders, 
Martini-Henrys (a title which may puzzle pos- 
terity sorely), Mantons, Westley Richards, and 
the like. Fanciful female names, often those of 
a lady — given to pieces of ordnance, are 
| common, as “ La grande Josephine,” now mounted 
on one of the fortifications of Paris, ‘‘ La grande 
Louison” on the ramparts at Lille, “ Mons Meg” 
at Edinburgh, “Queen Elizabeth’s pocket pistol” 
”; and to this list, I doubt it not, many 


at Dover”; 
of your contributors will be able to make additions. 
| The Americans have been even more fantastic in 
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christening their ordnance. During the civil war 
they had one monster gun nicknamed “ The 
Swamp Angel,” and another dubbed the “ Peters- 
burg Express,” because, in the bombardment of 
that town, the great gun always opened fire at 
four Pp. M.—the hour of the publication of the 
evening paper of Petersburg, The Express. But 
in none of these names can I discern anything so 
weakly and vaguely loose in derivation as there 
seems to be in cannon, from canna; because, for- 
sooth, a cane is long and slender (which a cannon 
is not), and can be made tubular. I am aware 
that mere surmises and hypotheses are rarely 
permissible in philology; but backed by some 
strong chronological evidence, I venture to broach 
the theory that the word cannon is derived from 
the Italian canone or cannone, a big dog; and that 
this title was given to the first gun discharging 
shot propelled by powder, for one of two reasons: 
the first from the roaring, bellowing, baying, and 
growling sounds it emitted—as those of a huge 
mastiff; and does not Mr. Sykes, the burglar, call 
his pocket pistols “ barkers’’? and did not our 
soldiers in the Crimea nickname the sharply sibil- 
lant rifle bullet “‘ Whistling Dick”? The second, 
that it was originally brought into use under the 
patronage of Francesco I., Imperial Vicar Adjoint 
and Duke of Verona, Vicenza, Feltre, and Bassano, 
who “ flourished,” as the saying goes, at the pre- 
cise period assigned to the invention of firearms, 
and who, from his heraldic cognizance of a mas- 


tiff’s head, was surnamed Can grande or Il cannone. 
“The court of Cangrande was the most magnificent 
of the age in Italy, and exhibited a combination 
of military splendour and profuse liberality and | 
hospitality to the stranger, and encouragement to 
literature. His palace became the refuge for all 
who, embracing his political opinions, bad in any- 
wise subjected themselves to persecution; and it 
was here that Dante found an asylum.” If po- 
litical exiles and distressed poets could be made 
welcome at the court of the great Ghibelline, why 
not inventors, and others of that luckless race 
also in modern times all known as “ patentees ” ? 
Chronology bears out the Cangrande theory very 
remarkably. The Great Dog became co-sovereign 
of the Veronese, with his weaker brother Alboni, 
about a.p. 1311, and he died in 1329, 
Now hear Camden : — 


“ The very time of their invention [cannon] is uncer- | 
tain ; but certain it is that King Edward the Third used | 
them at the siege of Calice 1347, for gunners had their 
pay then, as appeareth by record. About thirty-three 
years before they were seen in Italy, and about that time 
they began, as it seemeth, to be used in Spain, but named 
by writers Dolia ign. voma, as fire-flashing vessels.” 


Can Grande or Ii Cannone “ flourished,” be it 


remembered, between A.D. 1312 and a.p. 1329, 
jumping almost pari passu, like ~~ twins, 


with Camden’s dates. Finally I find, in Neu- 


man and Baretti’s Spanish Dictionary, this notable 
entry: “Can, an ancient piece of ordnance "— 
this would have reference only to the growling 
voice of the cannon—*‘ can que mata al lobo,’ a 
wolf-dog,”—a dog, moreover, that can growl and 
bay most sonorously. I have said my say in the 
matter, and must apologise for the length to 
which this communication has extended. 
Grorce Aveustus Sara. 


Professor Stephens, in his great work on Runic 
inscriptions, derives gun and cannon from the 
old Northern word cund or gund, battle, war. 
But it certainly seems most likely to be connected 
with canna, a reed or cane—which indeed the 
earliest cannons, made of staves of iron welded 
and hooped together, much resembled (see Bou- 
tell’s Arms and Armour, ch. xi. pt. 1.). I have 
long understood that the prefix Gun- in “Gun- 
ness” and “‘Gunthorpe,” names of places on the 
river Trent, means reeds, but Ido not know on 
what authority. There is “ Reedness” on the 
Ouse. J. T. F. 

N. Kelsey, Brigg. 


CONVIVIAL SONGS. 
(4" S. vi. 34, 73, 104, 124, 246, 305, 423.) 

I have made a diligent search for the song 
inquired for by F. C. H., but without success. 
The last line is a proverb, and is found, with 
variations—folte, philosophie, &c.—in numerous 
songs. One of the best drinking songs is that of 
Adam Billault alias “‘ Maitre Adam.” It was a 
great favourite with Cardinal Richelieu, who ob- 
tained a royal pension for “The Virgil of the 

lane’ —the title given to the carpenter poet. 
here are many versions. The variations are 
considerable, and the metre is not always the 
same. In the following tmitation I have omitted 
a quatrain which, although strictly mythological, 
borders on profaneness : — 
THE TRUE TOPER. 
When the sun-beams appearing 
Illumine my cot, 
My course I am steering 
Where drink’s to be got: 
And I say, “ Monsieur Sun! 
You're as red as a rose ; 
And yet, when all's done, 
Can’t come up to my nose!” 
Though our monarch is mighty 
And great in the fight, 
Gregoire’s strong aqua vite 
Would settle him quite. 
It would make him unstable, 
And pull down his strength, 
Till under the table 
He'd stretch out his length! 
When, ripe as a berry, 
I chance to depart, 
Dye think I'll be very 
far off from my quart ? 
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I'll start by Avernus, 
A tavern of note, 

That Charon won’t spurn as 
He comes from his boat. 


No cave-rat inspector 
A spy on my ways, 
T'll make a prime nectar 
That Pluto will praise. 
If Tant*lus inclin’d 
Is to give me the meeting, 
Thirsty dog! he shall find 
Wine that knows no retreating ! 


In my “ parloar” the Furies 
Shall smilingiy rest ; 

O’er my wine that so pure is 
They'll frolic and jest. 

The Parcs their portals 
And weaving shall quit, 

Letting poor fated mortals 
Alone—for a bit! 


If rollicking Bacchus 
Look in for a crack,* 
Silenus’s jack-ass 
Must carry him back. 
And as for Ixion, 
I'll make him to feel 
(He this may rely on!) 
His head is his wheel! 
Should I e’er get permission 
T’ emerge from the gloom, 
In my usual condition 
I'll visit my tomb. 
And should there be near it 
No well-laden vine, 
You'll find that a spirit 
Can kick up a shine! 
Don’t give me a marble— 
*Tis well understood, 
The wild birds can warble 
The best from the wood ! 
So my tomb be a cask, 
With some verses that say 
“ This son of a flask 
Was the first—in his way!” 
James Heyry Drxon. 


“ES” AND “EN,” 
(4™ S. vi. 396, 514.) 


Roquefort renders és, “chez, dans; es unz, es 
aultres, chez les uns, chez les autres’; and 2s, 


«, “la préposition en, dans, in; voici, ecce. | 1 
| guage—Littré’s noble dictionary—to see if by any 


Elle est encore usitée au palais.” 

Cotgrave gives és, “ preposition ever set before 
words of the plurall number, as en before those of 
the singular. In the, at the, into, or unto the.” 
Surenne gives “ds, contrac. of en /es.” Both 
Landais and Tarver consider 2s contracted from 
dans les, R. 8. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


* Gossip, tittle-tattle :— 


“ Come Nicol, and gie us thy cracks.” 
Anderson’s Cumbrian Ballads. 


The confidence with which Dr. Drxon solves 
| philological difficulties is something quite re- 
markable. In the case before us, without a word 
of argument, proof, illustration, or any warrant 
| from authority (for I deny that Asborne deChaste- 
| lain is in any sense an authority), he pronounces 
| ex cathedrdé that (1) és and en have the same 
| meaning; (2) that “ és is as good a French word 
as en”; (3) that “ és has nothing to do with en 
| les” ; and (4), that “és has nothing to do with any 
abbreviation, except it be the Greek cis, from 
whence it is derived.” He then gentlyreproaches 
me, by implication, for not having referred to “ so 
common a French dictionary” as De Chastelain’s, 
and assumes that if I had done so I should have 
been at once converted to the doctrine of that 
| author (whoever he may be) that “ és is derived 
| from the Greek.” The fact is, however, that De 
| Chastelain’s and Dr. Drxon’s “ guess” (for it is 
| nothing more) that és is derived from the Greek 
weighs little with me against the grave authori- 
ties of Scheler, Burguy, Littré, Ampére, and 
Brachet, assuring and convincing me that it has 
nothing at all to do with Greek, but is a contrac- 
tion of en les, 

The argument itself may be very briefly 
stated. The process which converts de /es into dels, 
and then into des, converts en les into enls and 
then into ens. This form is found, but as the 
combination ns was in early times distasteful to 
French ears, ens soon became es, just as transpas 
became trespas, and enfans, enfes. Those who 
wish to see this little problem fully worked out, 
with illustrations, may consult Scheler, Littré, 
and Brachet’s dictionaries, sub voce, and especially 
Burguy’s Grammaire de la Langue d' Oil, i. 54. 

Unfortunately for Dr. Drxon, he has not only 
laid down rules founded on no other authority than 
his own, but he has ventured to illustrate them by 
self-made examples. He tells us that in France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland — countries where 
French is spoken—the academical diplomas are 
made out in the following fashion: “ Bachelier és 
Science,” “Docteur és Dreit,” “ Docteur és Phi- 
losophie,” where, as he adds, és is used as being 
“more official and classical than en.” Bein 
greatly surprised at this information, I resorte 
at once to the great treasury of the French lan- 


| chance such an anomaly as “ Docteur és Droit 


| 


had ever found its way into French literature. 
Not one example, however, could I find of és be- 
fore a noun in the singular number. “ Es périls,” 
“es mains,” “es bestes,” “es plantes,” “es arbres,” 


| “es lettres,” “es arts,” &c., have all been in use 


in different stages of French, but never “ es péril,” 
“es art,’ &c. It now therefore remains for 
Dr. Drxon to tell us where he discovered “ és 
science,” “és droit,” and “ és philosophie.” 
J. PAYNE. 
Kildare Gardens. 
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I cannot admit that the word és is derived from 
the Greek. The French dictionary that says so 
must be particularly worthless as regards ety- 
mology. How 2s is sometimes a contraction of 
els, and sometimes of en /es, is explained in Bur- 

y's Grammaire de la Langue d Oil, yol.i. pp. 54, 
55, see also vol. ii. pp. 277, 287. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


THE BALTIMORE AND “OLD MORTALITY” 
PATERSONS. 
(4" 8. vi. 187, 207, 290, 354.) 

Dr. RAMAGE gave some interesting papers on 
“ Old Mortality ” and his descendants, expressing 
no doubts as to the relationship of the Baltimore 
Patersons to “Old Mortality.” Is he aware that 
Sir Walter Scott accepted the statement of Mr. 
Train with considerable reserve? I find the fol- 
lowing letter in the work entitled — 

“The Contemporaries of Burns and the more Recent 
Poets of Ayrshire, with Selections from their Writings.” 
Hugh Paton, Edinburgh, 1840,— 
to which Dr, Ramace has referred (4% S, vi. 
457): — 

“17th April, 1829. 
“ My dear Train, 

“Your valuable communication arrived in clipping 
time, and adds highly to the obligations which your 
kindness has so often conferred on me. I shall hardly 
venture to mention the extraordinary connerion between 
the Bonaparte family and that of Old Mortality, till I 


| extinct, yet the antiquity of it is preserved in the present 


tinued acknowledgment and correspondence between the 
families of the two brothers, or otherwise. A stream of 
—- (too highly toned in the old patriarch) seems to 

ave run through the whole family. The minister of 
Galashiels is a clever man, and so is his brother. What 


a pity Old Mortality’s grave cannot be discovered! I | 


would certainly erect a monument to his memory at my 
own expense.” 

In reply to this Mr. Train stated that he had been 
ag ee from answering his kind letter sooner, 

r. Paterson not having drawn up his account of 
his family so early as promised : — 

“I thought it would be more satisfactory to you,” adds 
Mr, Train, “to have an account of his relations in 
America, written by himself, than anything I could say 
on the subject. Although you will see that what is 


has become Marchioness of Wellesley. Elizabeth was 
married to Jerome Bonaparte. Extraordinary as these 
circumstances may appear, Sir Walter was convinced of 
the truth of the statement, and declined publishing it 
solely in deference to the Duke of Wellington.” 

Now I have little doubt that Dr. Ramage is 
aware of the hesitation which Sir Walter, at one 
time at least, felt in accepting the relationship 
between the two families, and has probably ex- 


| amined the question. Would he do us the favour 


to give the grounds on which he assumes the 
relationship? He will also observe that there are 
some additional circumstances noted in what I 
have quoted, which do not appear in the copy of 
the paper which he gives. } is account stops at 
the sailing of John to America, but here Mr. 
Train gives some account of John’s career in 
America. 

PENNYTERSAN, ETC. 

(4 S. vi. 369, 479.) 

J. Cx. R. says, “The lowland Scotch surname 
of Con is an ascertained Scandinavian personal 
name, found also in the place called Conway, the 
Conovium of the Romans.” The Scotch name is 
more probably a nickname of Cornelius, or from 
the Erse-Gaelic ci, gen. con, a dog, metaphorically 
“hero,” found in composition of many names of 
Celtic origin. (Conf. The Four Masters.) Camden 
says :— 

“ Conovium, mentioned by Antoninus, received its name 
from the river; which town, though it be now quite 
destroyed and the very name, in the place where it stood, 


name; for in the ruins of it we find a small village 
named Kaer hén, which signifies the old town .... The 
river is called in Ptolemy Toisovius for Conovius.” 

Gibson says the name Conovium may mean “ an 
extraordinary great or prime river.” Perhaps a 
more reasonable etymology of Conovium would be 
from cwn-iii, “ head of the water.” 

R. 8, CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

P.S.—J. Cx. R. thinks Tenby a ay? Danish 
name; and he says the first part of “ the name 


| Tenby seems identical with that of Tenbury, 


| lish surnames.” 


stated does not amount to positive proof of the Queen of | 


Westphalia’s father being the son of Old Mortality, 1 for 
my part have no doubt that he was.” 

Then it goes on to say that Robert Paterson— 
“ gives a distinct account of his brother John sailing in 
a vessel called the Golden Rule, of Whitehaven, from 
the Water of Cree in Galloway for America, in the year 
1774; of his making a considerable fortune during the 
American War; and of his afterwards settling at Balti- 
more, where he improved his fortune, married, and be- 
came highly respectable. He had a son named Robert 


after Old Mortality, his father; and a daughter named 
Elizabeth after his mother, whose maiden name was Grey. 
Robert married an American lady, who, outliving him, 


Tann, Tenneson, Tennison, are Eng- 
I take it that Tennison is +. q. 
Dennison, “ son of Dennis,” ¢. e. Dionysius. 


Worcester. 


One feels his breath almost taken away in 
wading through the long list of names and Scan- 
dinavian derivatives given by J. Cx. R. in a recent 
number of “ N. & Q.’ 

He is very ingenious in construing every name 
quoted into Northern origin ; but I, for one, must 
enter a protest against his neglect of the Welsh 
derivation of such names as Tenby and Penycwn. 
He appears to act on the injunction of Bishop 
Percy, but it tells as forcibly against himself as 
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he thinks it does against those who put forward 


~ other suggestion. 


enby was originally called Dinbych y Pyscoed, 
having been a fishing station of the ancient Bri- 
tons. The name is thus analysed: Din, a hill; 


bych (a corruption of bech), small, and Pyscoed, 


Welsh names as Conway, Llugwy, &c., is quite 
amusing. If Celtic forms, with a Celtic intel- 
ligible meaning, found in a Celtic district, are not 
| evidence of a Celtic origin, I am at a loss to know 
| how anything at all is capable of proof. The 
| science of etymology has grievously suffered from 


fish, reading thus— the fishery by the small | being identified with the guesses and riddles, 


hill.” 
the word ; and bearing in mind the composition 
of several words forming one, in Welsh names, 
the rules of etymology are not broken. Denbigh 


is another name in which we have Din bech, a 


smal! hill; probably so named from the com- 
parison with the higher places surrounding it. In 
the word Penycwn there are three distinct Welsh 
words, viz. Pen y, the head or promontory, and 
cwn, summit. The manner in which such a name 
as this is construed is surprising. Supposing the 
Scandinavian origin to be the true one, it follows 
naturally, I think, that such words as Pen y 
bont in Radnorshire, Penstrywed (written some- 
times Pen y Strowed) in Montgomeryshire, Pen- 
maen or Pen y Maen in Glamorganshire, Peniarth 
in Merionethshire, Penderin or Pen-y-daren in 
Brecknockshire, must testify to Danish or Scan- 
dinavian influence ; but lam afraid that J. Cx. R. 
would not permit this. It is hardly sound rea- 
soning to suy that, because the Danes were in 
South Wales, it follows corrupted names must be 
Danish. I am aware of the presence of traces of 
Danish or Northern influence in Wales, but to 
what extent I amas yet unable to say; but so 
far as the words in question are concerned, the 
Welsh derivations are and must be satisfactory to 
an impartial student. 

If J. Cx. R. or any other Norse scholar can 
prove the names I have put forward in support 
of my position to be of Norse origin, then I shall 
only be too happy to acknowledge my error; but 
till then I am content to accept the Welsh ex- 
planation. J. JEREMIAH. 


The first of these names is clearly Celtic. Pen- 
y-tir-sil signifies in Cymric “the head (or end) 
of the poor land.” In Gaelic it would take the 
form of Ben-a-tir-salach. 

There is an infiltration of Cymric forms in many 
of the Scottish names of places, which is probably 
due to the Pictish elemest, midway between the 
Cymric and Gaelic. 

The word Cun-stone is evidently Scandinavian. 
Kona or Kuna signifies woman or wife—a word 
of cognate derivation with the English queen. It 
is a fair inference that the name is connected with 
the chambered tumulus mentioned by your cor- 
respondent. It would then signify the queen’s 
cairn or burial-place. 

e pertinacity with which your correspondent 
J. Cx. (4® vi 479) diss to the exploded 
fallacy of the Danish derivation of such common 


This, I conceive, is the correct origin of 


frequently ingenious enough, of persons who mis- 
| understand its very elements. As Max Miiller 
| observes — 


“ Sound etymology has nothing to do with sound. We 
know words to be of the same origin which have not a 
single letter in common, and which differ in meaning as 
| much as black and white. Mere guesses, however plausi- 
ble, are completely discarded from the province of scien- 
| tificetymology. A derivation, even though it be true, is 
of no real value if it cannot be proved.” 


Take for instance at random a passage from the 
letter of J. Ck. R. He asserts, without any at- 
tempt at proof, that Pen is a personal Danish 
name, and then proceeds — 

“ There is Penycwn, in Pembrokeshire, one of the chief 
settlements of the Danes or their predecessors the Picts 
on the English coasts, in which is found the purely 
Danish name of Tenby.” 

It would be difficult to bring together in so 
small a space a larger number of fallacies. In 
the first place Pen-y-cwm, the head (or end) of 
the hollow, is one of the commonest of Welsh 
appellations. There is not the slightest ground 
for the assertion that it was ever a Danish settle- 
ment. When did the Picts settle on the English 
coasts? or if they did, where is the evidence of 
their ever being in Pembrokeshire ? 

Then as to the name of Tenby. The suffix ty 
is assumed plausibly enough to indicate a Danis 
town or settlement (not a fortress). But what of 
Ten, the prefix? Mr. Taylor says it is a corrup- 
tion of Dane. J. Cx. R. very conveniently assumes 
it to be a Danish proper name. 

Now the facts about Tenby are simply these: 
Its original name was Dynbych-y-Pysgod, “the 
little hill-fort by the fishery,” which exactly in- 
dicates the position of the castle rock projecting 
into the sea. The Danes harried the coast in the 
tenth century, but effected no settlement here. 
No town existed until the end of the twelfth 
century, when Tenby was founded by the Flem- 
ings and English after the destruction of the castle 
by Malgwn, son of Rhys ap Gryffyth, Prince of 
South Wales. Tenby then is simply the English 
corruption of the original Cymric Dynbych, as 
another Dynbych in North Wales has by a similar 
process become Denbigh. 

If etymology is ever to take its proper rank as 
a true science, the first thing to be done is to 


discard all such fanciful and baseless speculations, 
and to build upon the solid basis of known facts. 
J. A. Picroy, 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
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Francis, Eart or (4 8. vi. 422.) 
Aneto-Scotus says that Francis Stewart, son of 
James Stewart, Commendator of Melros and Kelso, 
was created Earl of Bothwell in 1587 by James 
VI. I do not pretend to enter into these ques- 
tions with one so thoroughly conversant with such 
subjects, but it may interest him to have his 
attention drawn to the following old charter, 
which accidentally came under my notice when 
I was investigating the “ Temple-lands” of Dum- 
friesshire, and which seems to contradict the 
statement as to the year when he was made Earl 
of Bothwell. The charter, of which I have a 
copy, was among the archives of the “ Kirk- 

atricks” of Closeburn. It is a charter by 

ames VI. dated “ apud Dunfermeling penultimo 
die Mensis Junii anno Domini millesimo quingen- 
tesimo octagesimo sexto regni nostri decimo 
nono.” The witnesses are — 

“ Perdilectis nostris consanguineis et consiliariis Joanne 
Domino Hamiltoun, datorio terii nostri 
de Aberbrothek, Archibaldo Angusie, comite, Domino 
Dolbyles ? et Abernethie, Reverendissimo ac 
venerabili pro patribus Patricio Sanctiandre Archi- 
episcopo, Waltero priore de Blantyre nostri secreti sigilli 
custode ; dilectis nostris familiaribus et consiliariis, Do- 
mino Joanne Maitland de Thirlstane milite nostro secre- 
tario, Alexandro Hay de Eister,” &c. 


This charter is confirmatory of the church-lands 
and temple-lands of Closeburn to “ Petro Col- 
lace,” which had been granted by a charter (which 
is recited) of Francis Earl of Bothwell: “ Perdilec- 
tum nostrum consiliarium Franciscum comitem 
de Bothwell, dominum Haillis et commendatorem 
monasterii de Kelso,” and this charter was signed 
“apud Castrum de Creichton die vicesimo quarto 
mense Januarii, anno Domini millesimo, quingen- 
tesimo octagesimo quinto.” 

Here we have Francis Stewart styled in this 
charter of January, 1585, as Earl of Bothwell. I 
throw out this hint for the consideration of 
Aneto-Scotus, without pretending to give an 
opinion on the subject. 

Cravrurp Tair Ramace. 


Mount Catvary (4 8S. vi. 542.)—The holy 
Scripture, it is true, says nothing as to the place 
called Golgotha being a mountain or a valley. 
But the universal custom of calling it a “ mount” 
could only have arisen from a knowledge of the 
spot, and the tradition of the first ages of the 

hristian Church. J. W. H. observes that “ if 
the tradition of an eminence were of respectable 
antiquity, it might be,” &c.; by which he seems 
to doubt if it be of —— antiquity. I think 
the testimony of St. Cyril ought alone to suffice 
on this point. St. Ort wes Bishop of Jerusalem 
in the fourth century, and there he delivered his 
famous Catecheses, or catechetical instructions, in 
sight of the holy places. In his 13th Catechesis 
he distinctly speaks of Calvary as a holy eminence 


still to be seen, and as bearing witness at that 
very time of the rending of the rocks at our 
Lord’s Crucifixion, by the appearance of its rocky 
surface. These are his wall — 

Toryobas obros E&yios, 5 Kal 
ohpepoy pawduevos, Kal Sexviwy péxp viv Srws Sid 
ai wérpa rire eppdynoav.” (Catechesis xiii. 
§ xxxix.) 

(That holy and supereminent Golgotha; and to be seen 
at this day, and showing even now, how by Christ the 
rocks were then rent.) 

F. C. 


There are at least two passages of earlier date 
than the middle of the eleventh century (the time 
when Mr. Ferevson supposes the transference of 
the Holy Sepulchre to the western hill to have 
taken place), in which Calvary is referred to asa 
“mount.” The one is in the Ecclesiastical Hise 
tory of Sozomen, ii. 1, where it is said that the 
Greeks, “the more effectually to conceal them, 
had enclosed the place of the resurrection and 
Mount Calvary within a wall”; the other in the 
tract of Theodorus, written somewhere about the 
end of the sixth century, where it is said, speaking 
of Calvary, that the mount is stony, and that the 
ascent to the mount is by steps. (See Revue 
archeologique, Aug. 1864, p. 109, and Palestine 
Descriptiones ex Seculo, iv. v. et vi. Titus Tobler, 
St. Gallen, 1869.) There is a curious passage of 
a later date in Geoffrey de Vinsauf’s Itinerary of 
King Richard I. cap. 79, where, speaking of the 
capture of Jerusalem in a.D. 1187, the writer 
says :— 

“ When the city was taken, the crier of the Mahometan 
law proceeded to the summit of the rock of Calvary, and 
there published their false law in the place where Christ 
had consummated the law of death upon the cross.” (See 
Bohn’s Chronicles of the Crusades, p. 79-80.) 

Avex. B. M‘Gricor. 

19, Woodside Terrace, Glasgow. 

Ruyme to “Wripow” (4% S. vi. 345, 445, 
559.)—Rhymes might be multiplied. Skiddaw, 
Kiddow (a Cornish bird), and if proper names are 
allowed— 

1. “ Fie, fie, Monsieur Dido ; 
What, jilt the poor widow ? ” 
2. “As Sir Roger de Coverley, 
So crost was in love early, 
By a beautiful widow, 
A yeoman hight Prideaux.” 
CHARLES TAIRIOLD. 
Cambridge. 


Fats or Forrrs anp Gramma (4* S. vi. 501.) 
The name Foyers, which I find set down in an 
old map as “ Foirs,” I take to be a corruption of 
the Old Norse fors, Norwegian foss, a waterfall, 
from Old Norse forsa, to rush furiously. The 
English word fall is an adventitious accretion, 
obviously superinduced after the original — 
of the name had ceased to be understood. “F 
of Foyers,” in point of fact, means “Fall of 
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Waterfall.” A similar imposition is found in the 
name Strathhelmsdale (“ Strath” and “ dale” 
being words of like significance), and in the name 
of that group of islands belonging to Denmark 
called the Faroes, to which we apply the redun- 
dant denomination of Faroe Isles—oe and isle being 
one and the same. The general name for a water- 
fall throughout Cumberland is force. The deriva- 
tion of the name Glamma is not quite so evident, 
but may either be the Icelandic g/aum, the name 
of a man, and 4, a river, or possibly giamr,* an 
evil spirit—the supposed abode of the water-fiend. 
Pinkerton mentions “the cascade of Glamma” as 
situated “amidst the constant darkness of hills 
and woods ”—physical peculiarities, not only sug- 
gestive to a superstitious and imaginative people, 
but consistent with the known belief of the North- 
men, that the mountain peaks and hidden recesses 
of the valley were inhabited by supernatural 
beings.t What renders this solution somewhat 
probable is, that in a very old map this name is 
written “Glamoir.” In Norway is the river 
Glommen,} the meaning of which may be either 
“The river spirit,” or “ Glaum’s river,” or pos- 
sibly “The turbid river”—German glum, tur- 
bidus, J. Cx. R. 


Automaton (4" 8S. y. 563; vi. 
49, 115, 513.—The pamphlet mentioned by Mr. 
Noste (The Speaking Figure and the Automaton 
Chess-Player exposed and detected) has been at- 
tributed to Philip Thicknesse, F.R.S., and father 
of Lord Audley. W. E. A. A. 


D—— G——: “A Rive From YARMOUTH TO 
Wares ” (4% 8. vi. 529.)—I can confirm the accu- 
racy of Mr. TowNSHEND Mayer's statement re- 
specting the late George Daniel and the “ Remarks” 
prefixed to Cumberland’s series of plays, eighty- | 
seven of which were published by Dolby before the 
work passed into Mr. Cumberland’s hands. The 
critical observations which prefaced these eighty- 
seven numbers were then cancelled to make room 
for Mr. Daniel's. Those who, like myself, had op- 
portunities of knowing that voluble gentleman, | 
must have relished your interpretation of the 
ie D—G : but not many of even these 
were aware that when that model of “ self-repres- 


* From this the Scotch word glamer, to exercise a 
weird influence over one. , 

+ Ferguson says the Nekad, in Norway, derives its 
name from “the water spirit called the Neck”: hence, 
Amey our name “ Old Nick” applied to designate 

Devil. 


| 

| sion,” George IV., when Prince of Wales, was 
| reported to have received a well-deserved chastise- 
| ment from Lord Yarmouth, on account of Lady 
Yarmouth, Mr. Effingham Wilson, of the Royal 
Exchange, issued a versified account of the affair, 
intituled A Ride from Yarmouth to Wales. This 
squib was written by George Daniel. It was 
bought up on the morning of publication at the 
cost of some thousands of pounds. But although 
bought up at this cost I will be bound to say that 
a copy of it was found among Mr. Daniel's library 
accumulations. Joun Watson Dany. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

It is stated in an editorial note that it is pos- 
sible that, an index hand pointing to D-—— G—— 
(George Daniel) might be used by the writer in 
reference to the handwriting on the wall, indi- 
cating that he was “a Daniel come to judgment.” 
Surely the phrase, as used by Shakespeare in his 
Merchant of Venice, refers to the apocryphal story 
of Susannah and the Elders, and not to Belshaz- 
| zar’s Feast. Daniel was not a judge in the latter 
| case, but he was in the former. 


E. L. Brenxrnsorr. 
Springthorpe Rectory. 


Moor” (4" vi. 503.)—This poem 

has been printed, with an important dissertation, 

| in the appendix to the Rev. J. C. Atkinson’s 

Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, p. 595. It may 

also be seen, correctly printed from the only 

known manuscript, in my edition of Myre’s In- 
structions for Parish Priests (E. E. T. 8.), p. 90. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

“SHE TOOK T1.E Cup,” Ere. (4% S. vi. 526.)— 
These lines are to be found in the Arundines Cami, 
“editio quarta,” ». 147. They are there headed 
* Epitaph,” and “ Anon.” is appended. They are 
thus rendered into Latin verse by Dr. Kennedy, 
the late Head-Master of Shrewsbury :— 

“ Parvula libirat vitam Melitilla: sed eheu! 
Displicuit nimia potus amaritie : 
Leniter amovit tenero cratera labello, 
Atque iterum somno Jumina composuit.” 

The lines, I imagine, form one of those epitaphs 
so common in churchyards, of which it is so diffi- 
cult to trace the paternity. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


LANCASHIRE FunerRAL Fork Lore (4* §S. vi. 
496.)—The writer of the paragraph you have in- 
serted from the Daily Telegraph is mistaken in 


} This name, it is said, contains “the demonstrative | 
form of the word 4, a river, becoming in Old Norse din, | 
the river.” The old form of the name of our own northern 
city probably affords an example of this, viz.—* Abir- 
lem,” i. e. situated over or beyond the entrance of the 
river, An example of the prefix Aber, not yet recorded 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.” is Aberfiort, a small seaport of 
Norway, forty-eight miles south-west of Christiana. | 


supposing that the poor Hindley people used sprigs 
of box as a humble substitute for rosemary or 
thyme. The use of the latter plants would pro- 
bably have been as foreign to their notions as the 
obolus for Charon, or the honey cake for Cerberus ; 
but the use of box is so universal among the 
humbler classes in the neighbourhood referred to, 
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that, as a plant grown in gardens, it is commonly 
ken of as “ burying-box”; and it is no doubt 
plated in cottage gardens for the express purpose. | 
e custom is alluded to by Wordsworth in his | 
little poem of “ The Childless Father ”:— 
“Fresh sprigs* of green box-wood, not six months | 
before, 

Filled the faneral basin at Timothy’s door.” 
And in a note (vol. i. p. 203, ed. 1827) it is stated | 
that— 

“In several parts of the North of England, when a | 
funeral takes place, a basin full of sprigs of box-wood is 
placed at the door of the house from which the coffin is | 
taken up, and each person who attends the funeral ordi- 
narily takes a sprig of the box-wood, and throws it into 
the grave of the deceased.” 

Qy. the origin of the custom ? J. F. M. 


Niconas Hamer (4 vi. 540.) This priest 
and French grammarian sold the MS. of his 
grammar to Messrs. Longman ; he was then living 
in Somers Town, near the present Catholic church. 
The firm still holds the transfer of the copyright 
and the cheque. James GILBERT. 

51, Hill Street, Peckham, S.E. 

Tue Hon. Catuerine Sovrucotr (4 8. vi. 
546.) —Although I am not able to identify this | 
lady, who is stated by your correspondent | 
J. ©. G. H. to have been living in 1736, perhaps | 
the following information may prove of service to 
him. A “ Dame Catherine Southcott alias Fair- 
fax, widow,” was one of the parties to an inden- | 
ture bearing date Aug. 25, 27 Chas. II. (1675), | 
and recited in the will of Roger Palmer, Earl of | 
Castlemaine, in 1696 (Mise. Gen. et Her., i. 152). | 
She was the daughter and heiress of John Elliott, 
Esq., of the county of Essex. She married, first, 
Sir George Southcote, Bart., of Bliborough, co. 
Lincoln, who died in 1664, leaving issue a son, 
George, at whose decease, before 1691, the baron- 
etcy is said to have expired, and a daughter, Ca- 
therine, who became the wife of James Palmer, 
Esq., brother to the above-mentioned Earl of 
Castlemaine. Lady Southcote married, secondly, 
in 1665, the Honourable Nicholas Fairfax, a 
younger son of Thomas, second Viscount Fairfax, 
of Gilling Castle, co. York, by whom she had, 
with other issue, a daughter Mary, who was 
baptized at Walton, Aug. 3, 1666. 

Rosert H. SKarre. 


| 


The Mount, York. 

Bute Laws or Connecticut” vi. 485; 
vii. 16.)—In answer to Mr. Picton, I give at full 
the title-page of the small book from which I 
took the quotation mentioned by him :— 

“The Code of 1650, being a Compilation of the earliest 


Laws and Orders of the General Court of Connecticut; 
also the Constitution, or Civil Compact entered into and 


* Surely thisis the correct reading. In the above 


edition it is printed “ springs.” 


adopted by the Towns of Windsor, Hartford, and 
Wethersfield in 1638-9. To which is added, some Ex- 
tracts [from the Laws and Judicial Proceedings of New- 
haven Colony, commonly called Blue Laws. Hartford: 
published by Silas Andrus, 1825.” 


I shall be happy to lend the book (12mo, 
120 pp., one woodcut, full ) to Mr. Prerton, if 


_ he wishes to see it, and will write to me through 


the office of “N, & Q.” NEPHRITE. 


[Let us take this opportunity of doing what we had 
intended to do before —call Mr. Pictron’s attention to 
a valuable article by a gentleman connected with the State 
Library, Hartford, Connecticut, on “The Blue Laws” in 
our 1* S, xi, 321, which gives the history of this pre- 
tended code. } 

Tue “Suan-Van Vocur” S. vi. 477, 583.) 
There are two versions of this song, one beginning 
“Tis a glorious moonlight night,” 

and another, 
“ There are ships upon the sea,” 
in the Wearing of the Green Song Book, published 
by Cameron and Ferguson, Glasgow. 
James 


First Book PRINTED IN Mancuester 
iii. 97, 159.)—No earlier exemplar of our Man- 
chester press than that named in my former com- 
munication appears to be known, and yet it seems 

robable that some may hereafter be found. Mr. 
yohn Owen of Manchester has favoured me with 
the following, which he copied from an entry in 
the registers of the Manchester Cathedral: — 

“1693. March.—Jonathan, son of John Green, Man- 
chester, Printer, baptised.” 

It is also possible that some of the Lancashire 
Civil War Tracts, issued s.1., may have been the 
fruits of a local press. Wuram E. A. Axon. 


MISSALE AD Sarum (4" S, vi. 436, 558.) 
Your learned correspondent F. C. H., replying to 
a query of Antwum Reece as to the date of a 
Sarum Missal in the possession of the latter, sa 
that the owner may determine whether or no the 
edition in question is that published by Peter 
Violette in 1509 “by ascertaining in what year 
about that time Easter fell on March 27.” I have 
just purchased a copy of that curious book, the 
Dactylismus Ecclesiasticus of Pompeius Limpius, 
fo. Venice, 1613. This most laborious calculator 
gives two tables, the one supplying the day of the 
month on which Easter day fel] from a.p. 325 to 
A.D. 1582 inclusive, the other carrying on the same 
table from a.p. 1583 to a.p. 8199! By these tables 
I find that the years nearest to 1509 in which 
Easter Day fell on March 27 were 1440, 1502, 
1518, 1524, and 1622. It is somewhat provoking 
that three of these dates should be so near 1509, 
whilst the other two are remote, thus perhaps & 
little perplexing your correspondent ANIMUM 
REGE. W. Sparrow Smmpson. 
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If you apply to Rev. W. G. Henderson, D.C.L., 
Head Master at Leeds, you will find him learned 
in all matters connected with Sarum and other 
missals. 

On all questions relating to early printers or 
old typography, you would do well to show your 
volume to Mr. 
City, London. 

Francis T. HAVERGAL, 
Librarian of Hereford Cathedral. 


Tut Booxworm (4 S. vi. 527.)—I cannot fur- 
nish more than one instance of the ravages of book- 
worms in any volume of so recent date as 1750; but I 
have an old copy of St. Jerom of 1616, in folio, which 
has been very assiduously gone through by book- 
worms. I could collect from it many examples, 
but the two following may suffice. One perfora- 
tion extends through thirty leaves, which together 
are more than one-eighth of an inch thick. Its 
— length is one inch and one-eighth, greatest 

readth three-eighths of an inch. Another per- 
vades twenty-eight leaves, one-eighth of an inch 
thick, and its greatest length is one inch. 
About the middle, the worm has made a complete 
island four-eighths long and three-eighths broad, 
so that the intermediate paper of the island has 


fallen out of several leaves, leaving a hole of the | 


above dimensions. The insect seems to be fasti- 


. Blades, 17, Abchurch Lane, | 


! 
| in 1824, which the creature has curiously per- 
| forated for 280 pages, at about two inches from 
| the top, without any apparent outlet; the second 
| volume of the London edition of Johnson’s Lives 
| of the Poets, 1783; and a volume of Whiston’s 
| Josephus, 1787. C. W. Bryenam. 
The Rev. F. Havereat, Librarian of Hereford 
Cathedral, will be most happy to give the writer 
some information, and also some samples of paper 
eaten recently by bookworms on being favoured 
with name and address, 


Tue Zoprac or (4 vi. 529.) —I 
have no knowledge of the calculations of Mr. 
John Cole in 1824, whereby he estimates the 
zodiac of Tentyra (= Denderah) to date from 
2261 B.c. This sculpture, of circular form, about 
five feet in diameter, was discovered by General 
Desaix,and was brought to Paris in 1821. Fromthe 
Greek inscriptions on the temples of Denderah and 
Esne, Champollion and Letronne ascertained 
(Précis du Systeme hieroglyphique, Recherches, 
&c.), that those edifices were constructed or 
finished during the times of the Roman emperors, 
But the antiquity of the zodiacal scheme or map 
there represented is another matter. Depuis car- 

ried it to 150 centuries before the Christian era, 
which, however, was afterwards reduced to about 
four centuries sp.c. (Origine des Cultes, 1796.) 


dious in his taste, and a gourmet in his way, having | When Jollois and Devilliers saw the stone, they 
a decided relish for the paper of old books, which | at once detected figures nearly similar to those 
it seems to take a century or more to season for | represented on the celestial globes of the present 


his palate. 
book printed in 1819, decidedly worm-eaten. 
F. C. H. 

I have never seen the bookworm, and, after | 
many enquiries, have failed to discover any one | 
who has. Is he known to entomologists? 1 infer | 
from the cessation of his ravages, that about the 
middle of the last century some new ingredient 
was introduced in the manufacture of paper which 
he does not like. I have an edition of Montaigne, | 
4 vols. Paris 1802, the calf binding of which is | 
extensively wormed, but the paper has not been | 
penetrated. Fair-dealing booksellers, when a book | 
is “wormed,” say so in their catalogues; and I do | 
not remember any one so marked of a later date | 
than 1750. H. B.C. | 

U. U. Club. 

Though I have been greatly plagued by the | 
ravages of this pest, I am not enough of an ento- | 
mologist to distinguish the genuine insect from | 
pretenders, and should only be misleading your 
readers by measuring the diameter of their holes. 
Generally speaking, the plague is confined to old | 
books, and even some of them appear to be pro- | 
tected by the nature of their paper or other pecu- 
liarity. "The solitary instances to the contrary, 
which, as far as I know, I am able to produce, 
are, a copy of Tasso’s Aminta, printed at Florence 


As above noted, however, I have one | 
| enne) showed that this zodiac represented the 


day. Biot (Recherches sur [ Astronomie Egypti- 


position which the pole of the world must have 
occupied about the year 716 B.c.; also, that the 
zodiac of Esne gave the position of about 700 B.c. 
It is to be observed that whilst the pyramids 
coincide with the meridian, the axis of the temple 


| of Denderah deviates 17 degrees, and that of the 


small temple at Esne 71 degrees from the meri- 
dian, both of them being from the north towards 
the east. T. J. Bucktown. 

9 Richmond Place, Brighton. 

The small planisphere which was on the ceiling 
of one of the lateral chambers of the temple of 
Hathor behind the Pronads, is now to be found in 
the Egyptian museum of the Louvre. The three 


| zodiacs known in Egypt as Dendera, Esné, and 


E’Dayr are all of the Ptolemaic or Roman eras. 
On good authority, the planisphere in question 
dates back little more than 1800 years. 

A. 8. W. 

Union Club. 

Jacos Biume (4* S. vi. 529.)—The followin 
is the title page of one of the works mentione 
by your correspondent Mr. Barciay. It is in 
my possession, and if this edition is of the slightest 
service to your correspondent I will lend it him 
with pleasure. 
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“The Third Booke of the Author, being The High and 
Deepe Searching out of the Threefold Life of Man through 
{or according to] the Three Principles, by Jacob Behmen 
alias Teutonicus Philosophus. Written in the German 
Language, Anno 1620. Englished by J. Sparrow, Bar- 
rister, of the Inner Temple, London. London: Printed 
by M. S., for H. Blunden, at the Castle in Corn Hill, 
1650.” 

Joun YARKER. 

43 Chorlton Road, Manchester. 


As a parallel case to that cited by Mr. Pickrorp, 
I transcribe the following from Hawthorne’s Eng- 
lish Note Books (vol. i. p. 96) :— 

“ The grandmother of Mrs. died fifty years ago, 
at the age of twenty-eight. She had great personal | 
charms, and among them a head of beautiful chestnut 
hair. After her burial in a family tomb, the coffin of one 
of her children was laid on her own, so that the lid seems 
to have decayed, or been broken from this cause ; at any | 
rate this was the case when the tomb was opened, about 
a year ago.” 

Hawthorne wrote on Good Friday, 1854 :— 


“ The grandmother’s coffin was then found to be filled 
with beautiful glossy living chestnut ringlets, into which 
her whole substance seems to have been transformed, for 
there was nothing else but these shining curls, the growth 
of half a century, in the tomb.” 

A remarkable instance to the contrary will be | 
found in Sir Henry Halford’s account of the open- 
ing of the coffin of Charles I. in 1813. (The Life 
po le IL, by the Rev. J. S. Clarke, LL.B., 
vol, ii. App. iv. pp. 669-70.) 

“The pointed beard, so characteristic of the period of 
the reign of King Charles, was perfect... . . The back 

rt of the scalp was entirely perfect, and had a remark- 
ably fresh appearance—the pores of the skin being more 
distinct, as they usually are when soaked in moisture ; 
and the tendons and ligaments of the neck were of con- 
siderable substance and firmness, The hair was thick at | 
the back part of the head, and in appearance nearly 
black. A portion of it, which has since been cleaned and | 

ried, is of a beautiful dark brown colour. That of the | 
beard was a redder brown. On the back part of the head 
it was more than an inch in length, and had been pro- 
bably cut so short for the convenience of the executioner, 
or, perhaps, by the piety of friends soon after death, in 
order to furnish memorials of the unhappy king.” 


The indestructibility of hair is shown by the 
fact that at the same time a portion of Henry 
VIIL’s beard was discovered to “remain upon 
the chin.” 

It may be thought that the moist condition of 
King Charles’s head prevented the posthumous 
growth of his hair. But as a rule mois- 
ture induces hair to grow. At Whitby, last year 
& young man* was drowned while bathing, an 
his body carried out with the tide. At the flood, 
two or three days after, his remains were re- 
covered, and his hair was found to have grown 
between three and four inches. 

S. R. Townsnenp Mayer. 


| 
Harr GRowING ArTeR vi. 524.) | 


| 


* Whose name, for obvious reasons, I do not give. 


Ducuess oF Cieveranp (4" 5S. v. 
401.) — Your correspondent G. S. S., who is en- 
gaged upon a life of this lady, asks forevidence of 
her “‘ asserted residence at Chiswick.” Ina MS. 
note of Horace Walpole’s (penes me), I find it 
stated —“ The Duchess of Cleveland died at her 


| house at Chiswick of a dropsy, Oct. 9, 1709.” 


And the burial registers of the parish (which I 
had occasion to consult some time since) record: 
“ Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, Oct. 13. 
1709.” Epwarp F, Rroweavtt. 


An rvepITep sy OLiver GoLDsMITH 
(4 vii. 9.)—It would be indeed Goldy,” 
as your correspondent “Moortanp Lap” styles 
him, if in 1770 he could descend so low as to 
produce such a specimen of the bathos as this 
miserable elegy. Any attempt to foist such trash 
upon the author of the Traveller and the Deserted 
Village can only be met as the poetaster was of 
yore, “ Musee furcillis preecipitem ejiciunt”’; and 
I cannot but think that the canta superintend- 
ence which is generally exercised over what ap- 
pears in “N. & Q.” was somewhat at fault when 
such a communication as the one I am referring 
to was allowed to pass muster without some 
editorial comment. I can imagine the expression 
in the face of my friend Mr. John Forster, Gold- 
smith’s admirable biographer, on having the lines 
Moortanp Lap has produced put before him as 
a genuine addition to that charming poetry which 
he has illustrated so well. Jas. CROSSLEY. 


Oxtver THE Spry (3" S. ix. 21, 87, 362, 523.) 
The name of this character, once so notorious, 
appears three or four times in your earlier indexes; 
his subsequent career after he retired from the pub- 
lic gaze on the conviction of Thistlewood may not 
be so well known. In 1820 or 1821 he was sent out 
to the Cape with letters of recommendation for his 
services to Lord Charles Somerset, then governor 


| of the colony, who appointed him to the lucrative 


and nsible position of superintendent of pub- 
lic works, in which office he built the present 
English cathedral and Government House at Gra- 
ham’s Town on the eastern frontier, two of the 
ugliest buildings that can possibly be conceived, 
and which cost enormous sums of money, the ex- 
penditure of which could never be very accurately 
accounted for, Oliver died in Cape Town in 1826, 
under the name of Jones, his widow surviving 
him for some years. He was, I believe, the last 
of his class who was rewarded by a handsome 


colonial appointment for his diabolical treachery 
to his countrymen at home. H. 
Portsmouth. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Concordance to the Christian Year. (Parker.) 

Musings over ‘* The Christian Year” and “ Lyra Inno- 
centium.” By Charlotte Mary Yonge. Together with 
a few Gleanings of Recollections of the Rev. John Keble, 
gathered by several Hands, (Parker.) 

Nothing can show more clearly how tenacious is the 
hold which The Christian Year has taken of the religious 
mind of England, and how deep is the reverence in which 
the memory of John Keble is held, not only by those 
who enjoyed the blessing of his friendship, but by thou- 
sands who know him only by his works, than the two 
books whose titles we have just transcribed. Nearly two 
centuries elapsed, after the death of Shakespeare, before 
the world was furnished with a concordance to his writ- 
ings; and the same period, or nearly so, before the poems 
of Milton received the same recognition; and with the 
exception of the Laureate, to whose poems a concordance 
was published little more than a twelvemonth ago, Keble 
is the only modern poet so read and quoted as to call for 
such an accompaniment to his writings. The second 
book is of even a more interesting character. It con- 
tains, not only gleanings from thirty years’ intercourse 
with Keble from the pen of Miss Yonge, but similar 
recollections contributed by other friends, which will be 
read with great interest by all who love to dwell upon 
Hursley Vicarage and its pious household; but what 
will be very acceptable to all the admirers of Keble, an in- 
teresting running commentary, explaining allusions, clear- 
ing up dark passages, and unveiling hidden beauties, in 
the two series of devotional poems, which have leavened 
the religious literature of the day to an extent of which 
it is difficult to foresee the limit. 

The Haydn Series. A Dictionary of Science, comprising 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, 
Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Magnetism, Me- 
chanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound, and Statics. 
Preceded by an Essay on the Physical Sciences. Edited 
by G. F. Rodwell, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. (Moxon.) 

There can be no question of the utility of books of this 
character when properly executed. They are specially 
useful to two classes of readers. They are useful to 
those who occasionally desire information upon special 
points of scientific knowledge, but whose avocations 
do not allow them time to devote to a thorough study 
ofthem; and they are useful also as compendiums of 
information for those who in these days of competitive 
examinations —when everybody is expected to know 
everything—desire to obtain a general, if not thorough 
knowledge of physical science. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the publishers of Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, 
who, encouraged by the success of that invaluable hand- 
book, have decided on publishing a series of analogous 
volumes, should foliow up their Dictionary of Biography 
with a Dictionary of Science; and they have done 
wisely in securing in its preparation the assistance of the 
several eminent men whose names are recorded in the List 
of Contributors which precedes the Editor’s “ History of 
the Physical Sciences.” 

The Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Journal. 
Vol. I, pp. 392. Issued to Members only. (Bradbury 
and Evans.) London, 1870. 8vo. 

The first volume of this journal is now completed, con- 
taining many interesting articles on the Topography and 
Archeology of the greatest and most interesting of English 
counties. Some excellent illustrations add much to the 
Volume. When we mention, amongst its contributors, 
such antiquarians as Canon Raine and Robert Davies, 


| Esq., of York, a sufficient guarantee is given of the ac- 
curacy and value of the journal. To add to the useful- 
ness of the book, a most carefully compiled index is 
appended, in which nearly every person and place is 
mentioned. 

Sir Jonn Mactean.—We are pleased to record that 
the Gazette of Tuesday announces that the Queen had 
been pleased to confer the honour of Knighthood on Sir 
John Maclean, Deputy Auditor of the War Office; for 
the gentleman in question, who is the author of The Life 
Ag Peter Carew, published in 1857, and the historian of 

e Deanery of Brigg Manor, in the county of Cornwall, 
has been, as our readers will remember, a frequent con- 
tributor to these pages. 


Tue Deatu or THE DEAN or CANTERBURY. — The 
Rev. Henry Alford, D.D., died at Canterbury on Thursday 
week, after a very short illness, he having preached at 
the Cathedral on the preceding Sunday. In Dean Alford 
the Church of England has lost one of the most active, 
intelligent, and liberal of her sons; and if any evidence 
were wanting as to the high character of the lamented 
dignitary it would be found in the presence at his funeral 
of men of all shades of religious opinion. The Bishops of 
Gloucester and Salisbury, the Deans of Westminster and 
Ely, the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, and the Rev. Newman 
Hall, all alike testified by their attendance their sense of 
the worth of this eminent Christian scholar. 

Tar AsHMOLEAN Museum.—The new Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Mr. Parker of Oxford—whose zeal 
and knowledge vie with each other—has just published 
the interesting Lecture on “ The History, Present State, 
and Prospects of the Collection” under his charge, de- 
livered by him to the Oxford Architectural and His- 
torical Society in November last, which our readers will 
find well worthy of their attention. 


INTERNATIONAL EXuisition OF 1871.—The following 
noblemen and gentlemen have consented to act as judges 
to select paintings for the forthcoming Exhibition :— 
The Viscount Bury, M.P.; The Lord Elecho, M.P.; Sir 


Coutts Lindsay, Bart.; Altred Elmore, Esq., R.A. (repre- 
senting the Royal Academy); Alfred Clint, Esq. (repre- 
senting the Society of British Artists) ; Alfred Hunt, Esq. 
(representing the Society of Painters in Water Colours) ; 
Henry Warren, Esq. (representing the Institute of Pain- 
ters in Water Colours) ; F. Dillon, Esq. ; H. S. Marks, Esq. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct t 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

Tue CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, and Church of Ireland Magazine, 
No. 20. August, 1860. Title-pages and Contents from January, 1859, 
to December, 1861. Ditto, from January to December, 1864. Ditto, 
from January to December, 186 

POSTULATES AND DaTA. No. 44, ef seg. 1852. 

THE QUARTERLY Ravisw. Vol. XX. 1820. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDARS, Is48, 1849, 1854. 

TURNER (JOHN), A R&LIQUARY FROM PALESTINEG. (Brighton) 


4. 

Fortescur (Str AN AccounT OF THE How. 
Sik ARTHUR CHICHESTER, LonD BeLvast, Lonp DervuTy or 
IRELAND. London, 1858. 

SyLva; or, the Wood, &c. London, 1788. 

Tae Ov TILLOTSON. Dublin, 17%. 

Wanted by Abhba, Rokeby, Blackroek, Dublin. 


Dristox HALL, by William Sydney Gibson, F.S.A. 
Engraved Portrait of Laurence Sterne, from the Painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 
Ragueved Portrait of Lady Mary Fenwick, from the Painting by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 
An Engraving—The only Daughter, after Sir David Wilkie. 
Wanted by the Rev. John Pickford, M.A., Bolton Percy, 
near Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 


WILLIAM Law's Works. 9 Vols. 
Wanted by Messrs. Bell, Deighton, 4 Co., Cambridge. 
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AMotices ta Corresponvents. 


We are compelled to postpone until next week several 
Notes on Books and Replies to several Correspondents. 

Hisernsta. Received, and under consideration. 

Hovur-etasses (Brighton) 
will find this subject treated at great length in numerous 
articles in our First and Second Series. See Index. 

W. C. (Richmond.) Thanks; but see “N. & Q.” 2™4 
8. iv. 47, 79. 

X. Y. Z. Suckling’s Suffolk (2 vols. 4to, 1846-8) will 
no doubt give you the information. 

F. G.’s query as to the best mode of preventing sound 

sing through walls an floors should be addressed to 

Builder. 

R. G. F. (Sandgate.) We do not know any genealo- 
gist in Jamaica, 

J.C. Will find the information respecting the several 
Nevills mentioned by him in Brydge's Edition of Collins's 
Peerage. 

All communications should be a addres sed to the Editor of “N.& Q.,” 
43, Wellington Street, Strand, W. 

A Reading Care for rer rthe ‘weekly numbers of “ N. & Q.” is now 
ready. and may be hail of rs and Newsmen, "price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from th rr hen for 1s. ed. 


®e® Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Tn consequence of the abolition of the impressed Newspaper Samp, she 
Subscription for copies forwarded sree by post, direct from the Publishe 
(including the Half-yearly Index), for Six Months, will be Ws. 3d. (in 
—- lla. 4d.), which mery be paid by Post Ogice Order payable at the 
erset House Post Office, in favour af WTLLIAM é: SMITH, 43, 
ELLIVGTON EET, STRAND, W.C, 


Pigtures and other Works of Art; Minerals, Fossils. Shells, &c. in Cases; 
Microseope by Dollond: Telescope; Japanese and African Curiosities, 
from several private collections. 
R. BULLOCK begs to announce for SALE at his 
Rooms, 211, High Holborn. W.C., on Friday the 27th inst..— 
M interesting Assemblage of (il Paintings, Miniature, and other 
Drawings; Choice Proof Engravings; a Rare Collection of old se 
Caricatures of the George ITT. period, mounted in three large vols.; 
complete Set of the Illustrated London News ; some Ancient F arniture 
and Miscellanies. 
Catalogues may be had three or four days prior on reevipt of Stamps. 


PORTRAIT COLLECTORS. —Joun Srexson 
has reduced the price of his 8vo Portraits from 6d. to 3¢. each, and 
all other ortraits in like proportion. order from 
EVANS'S CATALOGUE. or from my own Lists Parts 60, 61, 62, 
and first Part of AL P i ABETICAL CATAL 060 E. *J0; HN STEN- 
SON , Book and Printseller, 15, King's Place, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 
Books and Prints in large or small collections 


AM rant ADVISED WITH a: as to Cost of 


PRINTING and PUBLISHING, and the cheapest mode of 

out MSS._ YATES & ALEXANDER, Printers, 7, Symond's Inn, 
Chancery Lane, had &. 

iO be SOLD, a BOOK of ‘MATHEMATICS used 

by the FIRST NAPOLEON at the College of Brienne, containing 

remarks, and also the list of his fellow students, in his own hand- 

writing. Further particulars can be given. 
Address, F. L., Post Office, Horsham. 


Photographs of Persons, Pictures, & Places, 
May be seen and selected from at 
MARION & CO.'S, 22 & 3, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
has introduced an entirely new deseription of ARTIFICIAL 
EETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; Ny 80 perfect 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distingui from the origix 
by_ the closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, an 
will be found su ior to any ever before used. This ~T— 
not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and 
will support and poemve teeth that 


sound and usofal in mastication. Plast 
Consultations free. 


THE “ MERMAID” SERIES OF OUR OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 
“ What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid.”— Beaumont. 


Edited by LIEUT.-COL. F. CUNNINGHAM. 


THE PLAYS OF PHILIP MASSINGER. 


From the Text of William Gifford, with the addition of the Tra- 
gedy “ Believe as you List,” now first printed with his Works. 
Edited, with Introductory Notice and Glossarial Index, by Ligvr.- 
Cou. F. Cuxxiseuam. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 


THE WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER 


MARLOWE, incloding his Translations. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by Lrevt.-CoL. F. CunNiIveHAM. Crown 
cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


Just out. 


BEN JONSON'S WORKS, COMPLETE. 


Gifford Edition, with the Life of Ben Jonson, by Gifford. and the 
whole of his Notes to the Life and Works, Edited by Ligvt.-Con. 
F. CUNNINGHAM, 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, per vol. 5a, 


London : ALBERT J. CROCKER & BROS., “ Ye Mermayd,” 
Temple Bar, 227, w.c 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 44. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6c. per 1,000, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 
(Reliet, reduced_to 6d. per ream, or 
1,000. Polished Steel Crest raved from 5s, 
tes let from 5s.; three letters, from 79. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait ye 


(ESTABLISHED 1841.) 
HE GENTLEMAN'S GOLD W. ATOR, 


KEYLESS, English Make, more solid than Foreign, 147. Ma 
JONES’ Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


These Watches have many points of Special Novelty. 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and. XVII. Centuries, combining — 
sound work hip, and 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 


TAPESTRIES. 
COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 
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THE GUALTERIO PAPERS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM: AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF THE 
ABBE DE FLEURY, COUNT DE MORVILLE, 
AND JULIEN. 


Since the appearance of my last article in 
“N. & Q.” I have been informed that the Mar- 
chesa Campana is engaged upon a history of the 
Stuart family, which is to comprise a large 
pumber of quotations from the Gualterio MSS. 
The first two volumes of the work are, I believe, 
actually printed, and will be published as soon as 
the state of the Continent renders undertakings 
of a literary kind tolerably feasible. In the 
Meanwhile my readers cannot feel surprised at 
my withdrawing the promise I had made of for- 
Warding to “N. & Q.” a few specimens of Queen 
Maria of Modena’s correspondence. I would not, 
om any consideration whatever, even seem to take 
away from the interest of the Marchesa’s book: ; 
and the Gualterio MSS. are so rich in documents of 
all kinds that I can draw upon them for many a 
Piquant paragraph without so much as alluding 
to the Stuarts. The following letters refer to the 
history of France, and the one I publish first was 
addressed to Cardinal Gualterio by the Abbé de 
Fleury, chaplain to Louis XIV., bishop of Fréjus 
gpa and who had been selected in 1715 to fill | 

important post of governor to the youn 
Louis pos g young | 


Monseigneur, 
Je me flatte que V. E. n’a tout-a-fait oublié un 
ancien serviteur qu'elle honoroit de ses bontés, et quia 
toujours fait une profession particulitre de lui étre atta- 
ché. J’ay Phonneur d’escrire & Sa Sainteté pour obtenir 
delle un imdult pour conférer en commende tous les 
prieurés dépendants de mon abbaye de Tournus.* Je 
suis obligé de me servir de plusieurs gens de lettres pour 
l'éducation du Roy, et je ne puis leur faire aucun bien 
que par le moyen de cet indult. Si V. E., Monseigneur, 
veut bien m’accorder l’honneur de sa protection dans 
cette occasion, j’esptre que Sa Sainteté ne me refusera 
pas cette grace, de laquelle certainement je ne veux faire 
qu’un bon usage. Le Roy se porte parfaitement bien, et 
donne de grandes espérances. Je profite avec plaisir de 
cette occasion pour me renouveler dans le souvenir de 
V. E., et l’assurer du respectueux attachement avec le- 

quel je serai toute ma vie, 

Monseigneur, 
le trés-humble et trés-obéissant serviteur, 
A. F., ancien évéque de Fréjus. 
Paris, ce 14 mars 1717.+ 


M. de Morville, the author of the next letter, 
had been ambassador, and then Secretary of State 
for the Navy; his colleagues in the administra- 
tion organised after the death of Cardinal Dubois 
were M. de Maurepas, M. de Breteuil, and M. 
d’Argenson, all young men, like himself. (See 
Barbier's Journal, Charpentier’s edition, i. 297.) 

A Versailles, 17 aoust 1723. 

Je regarde, Monseigneur, comme un des premiers, et 
en méme temps, comme un des plus agréables soins du 
ministére que le Roy m’a confi¢é, celuy d'informer votre 
Eme des changemens auxquels la mort de M., le Card! 
Dubois a donné lieu dans les dispositions du gouverne- 
ment. Le Roy a remis l’administration générale des 
affaires de son royaume & M. le Duc d’Orléans, qui a bien 
voulu accepter je titre et se charger des fonctions de 
premier ministre. Sa Majesté m’a en méme temps honoré 
de celuy de secrétaire d’état des affaires ¢trangéres, pour 
exécuter sous les ordres et sous les yeux de 8. A. R. ce 
qui peut y avoir rapport. 

C'est sous ce titre et sous celuy de l"homme du monde 
qui porte au plus haut point la vénération, le ztle et le 
dévouement pour V, Em¢? que je la supplie de ne me pas 
refuser les secours qu’elle vouloit bien donner a mes pré- 
décesseurs dans cet important employ, par cette corres- 
pondance oi ils ont puisé si souvent les avis et les con- 
seils les plus utiles au service du Roy. C’est une grace 
que je demande trés-instamment V. en luy protes- 
tant que j’en auray la plus parfaite reconnoissance. 

Je voudrois bien que la conjoncture oi nous nous trou- 
vons me laissat tout le temps nécessaire pour répondre 
dés aujourd’huy & celles de ses lettres dont M. le Card. 
Dubois ne luy avoit pas marqué la réception ; elle recon- 
noitroit que ma premiére attention s’est portée avec 
empressement & ce qui vient de V. Eme. 

J’ay fait toute celle que je dois a une lettre accompagnée 
d'un mémoire concernant M. le Duc de Cumia, des inté- 
réts duquel je me feray un objet capital, comme de tout 
ce qui aura rapport & ceux de V'* Emee et & sa satis- 
faction. C’est ce dont je la supplie d’étre persuadée, et 


* Fleury had resigned his bishopric in order to be 
nearer Madame de Maintenon, who was at the height of 
her power, and he had accepted as acompensation the 
Abbey of Tournus, in Burgundy. See Saint-Simon’s 
Memoirs, xi. 447-9, 

+ Brit. Mus., Addit. MSS. 20,322. 
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